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New Departments 


We'd likes ( eall your 1 nition 
to the opening of two neu depart 
ments in AvuLY LEADERSHIP Inside 
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— _ ae | sp My * rvation contirmed ) n Lucy Morgan, Prof or of Health 
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—— : ne Ise And w re om mp 1 Education, University of North 

. . with your magazil wri . I Carolina Chapel Hill, No Carolina 
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we , pl , laid out a d. | articular Mabel E. Rugen, Professor of Health 
organization are i good idea iL . ¥ 
es amount of group parti Education, University Michigan 
et to 1 é hnical Ann Arbor Mich Courtenay se]] 
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, j P Kp ri (ne ur pl len l Girl Scouts of Metropolitan Detroit 
fo both th way i " , 
. , ol tn Detroit Mich J Robert Knight 
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: olic Adult Education Cen 
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Your editorial 
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HOMER N. CAL. , iph) al m find them Church, Nashville, Tenn 
A k City peri ri h rie d W Bardwell Madison 
; al mi vii hown in y ! and Adult School, Madison 
Kew Words for Ft bibliographi I must say hav Samuel Hand, Florida State Depart 
hort, excellent, and personall found them i ment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla 
mighty good approach he \ Levi L. Smith, New York State De- 


point I'll use it-for 
top partment of Education, Albany 


The main topi Ni ed are N.Y.; Lawrence F. Kinney, South- 
FREDERICK C Feedback 


hip western University, Memphis, Tenn 
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RESEARCH CENTER LAUNCHES STUDY OF 


PUBLIC COMMUNICATION 


Ihe Foundation for Research on Human Behavior has announced a pro 


gram for aiding research on communication between organizations and their 


j ubli s 


involved 


1. The networl of group 


im communication 


VV hia persons or troup nave 
ignificant influence on ideas, atti 
tude ind information of major 
segments of our society? How can 
knowledge of uch relerence 
group most effectively be applied 
when nema media”? 


2 hte earch methodology 


How accurate ire ‘ pre ion ol 
opinion and attitude as indicators of 
probable action under prescribed 


conditions’? How can the intensity 


or strength of attitude ind opinion 
be measured? Hov can reat 
use of controlled experiment in 


communication research be encout 
ayved particularly experiment i! 


which communication content and 
channels are varied, and non-capti 
tivated” 


3. Images of busine 


audience are inve 


cones ' 
and other organization 
What Image exist in the minds of 
a particular public? How does the 
public think that a parts ular o 
fanization beh ive 4 How doe ; the 


public think that it hould behave” 
Where and how doe 


ve lop these image of customary and 


a public ck 


ideal behavior, and how can 


in these nae be brou hit about? 
} telat hip of ittitude to 
action 
What are the dimensior ol at 
tituce What are the situatio: 


that trigver attituck into action? 
9. Resistance 
What kinds of resistance exist? 


How are the 


to attitude change 


produc ed? Wh it con 


ditions are favorable to changing 
particular attitude of particular 
groups? What method vork best 
in changing attitude 

Initial grants to the foundation 
total around S00, 000 Lat A cale 
pre jects cannot be e« n ick red at thi 


time, but consideration will be given 
both to new studies and to exten 


Findis 
nd di 


work underway 
ol tudie Ww 1] be 


cussed in foundation semina 


ions ol 


reported 


ils for research or request 
information should be 


samuel P. Haye Jt Di- 


Propo 
for further 
ent to » 
rector, Foundation for Research on 
Human Behavior, 1141 East 


erine Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Research areas of particular interest to the foundation are: 


FAE Gets Five Year Grant 
The Fund for Adult Education ha 


received a grant of $17,500,000 from 
The Ford Foundation 
Francis, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Fund 
recently. This sum is for a five-year 
period ending December 31, 1961 

Fund 
Fletcher said 


een an incrceas- 


Clarence 


annour ed 


Commenting on the grant, 
President C. Scott 
Recent years have 
ing stress on the importance of 
liberal education on the part of our 
educational institutions, busine or 
farm and labor 
riety of 


i 
organization The new 


fanization group 


and a wide vi voluntary 
grant will 
be used to continue an even more 


concentrated program to help adult 


cle elop those power! of critical 
thinking and responsible action nec 
‘ iry for both ucce ful perso! al 


life and good citizenship 


50 Years of Education 
At Minnesota 


The academic year, 1955-56, mar} 
the 50th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the College of Education 
at the University of Minnesota. The 
highlight of the year-long 
memoration will take place the week 
of March 25 at the Univer 


course and 


com- 


ity Short 
Schoolmen’s Education 
Conference At the 50th annive 
ary banquet to be held March 28th 
Dr. Beardsley Rum! will speak on 
the topic, “Problems in the Finan 
cial Support of Education’ 

The University of Minnesota ha 
long been noted for it 


WoOrTkK 


pioneering 
in educational conference and 
courses for adult 

Radio Contest for 
International Understanding 


totalling $2,000 will 
varded for the best 15 
adio programs pre 
ing the first six months of 
the subject of “Action for 
Our Town” 
ored b the 
tional Orde1 


minute 
ented dur- 
1956 on 
Peace in 
The contest is spon- 

Institute for Interna 
, a non-membership or- 
ganization de 
to talk 


voted to getting people 
about ways to peace and 
international understanding 


Progran must be presented in 


ee i i. ee ee Be 


cooperation with a community group 
which has as one of its objectives 
the promotion of peace or interna- 
tional understanding. The 


can take any form: 


programs 
dramatic, round 
table, interview, talk, musical, docu- 
mentary It is not platitudes that 
are being looked for, but practical 
ideas of what can be done in YOUR 
he Ip 

steps 


town to peace, and 


should be taken 


achieve 
why these 

Programs 
ticality 
and the skill 


our home town speaking” is brought 


will be judged for prac- 
excellence of production, 
with which the “it’s 
into the presentation. Radio stations 
may enter more than one program 
June 30 and 
entries must be received by July 15 
1956. For additional f 

write the Institute for International 
Order, 11 West 42nd Street, 


7. ~~. sees 
York 36, N.Y 


The contest will close 
information 


New 


Study-Travel in Scandinavia 


The American-Scandinavian Coun 
( il for Adult Educ ation, 127 Ea t 
73rd St., New 21, N.Y., an 


that it i now 


York 
nounce accepting 
1956-57 Seminar 
tu ly 
in Denmark, Sweden, 
for a fee of $800, including tuition 
board and room, plus travel 

This is the Seandinavian Seminar’ 
eventh year 

Student 


ot orentation 


applications for it 
which includes nine month 


AY 
wOoOrWay, OF 


take part in five 
courses, live with 


families for six weeks, and then at- 


tend Scandinavian residential col- 
leges where the principal emphasis 


is on the study of the humanities 
Student 


Scandinavian languages and culture 


acquire a knowledge of 


and may carry out research in their 
particular fields of interest. Among 
the study available are 

adult education, phy ical education, 


projects 


teaching, labor relation agricul- 


ture, government, 
crafts, the 
history, and literature 
The Scandinavian folk 
founded in 1844 by a famous 
Danish educator, N. F. S. Grundtvig 
Despite the fact that Denmark i 
one of the most literate countries in 
the world, most Dane finish hool 
at 15, 
ticed to a 
Howe ver, 

ages of 18 and 30, they usually 
squeeze in a 
period of study at the folk 
Classes are limited to eight or nine 
and faculty and students eat and 
Each 
and concentrate on 


field of study 


cooperatives, 


music, arts and social 
Ciencee 
chool 


after which they are appren- 
trade for four years 
somewhere between the 
man- 


age to nine-month 


1 1 
cnool 


live together school is unique 


a particular 
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MEMBERSHIP. The Membership Department an- 
nounces that joint membership dora be- 
tween the AEA and state associations of 
adult education are now available to those 
States which request them and which are 
determined eligible by the AEA Executive 


The joint penser program has been 
established, in accordance with a resolu- 
tion made by the 1955 Delegate Assembly, 
for two purposes: to find a workable method 
by which the AEA may help in the financial 
Support of state associations, and to gain 
experience through which to study patterns 
by which state organizations may most ef- 
fectively affiliate with the national or- 
ganization. 

Details about how the joint membership 
might work in your state may be obtained 
by writing the AEA Membership Department, 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Here 
are the general principles of operation: 

(1.) A state association will admit to 
some kind of membership all AEA members 
residing in the state. This does not in- 
fringe on the right of the state associa- 
tion to levy additional dues for full mem- 
bership, provided no AEA member is required 
to pay additional dues unless he elects to 
do so. Also, it does not preclude state 
associations from admitting non-AEA mem- 
bers to its state membership. (2.) The AEA 
will credit the treasury of the state asso- 
ciation quarterly with 20% of all AEA men- 
berships (but not subscriptions) received 
from that state. (3.) All renewals of AEA 
membership will be processed exclusively 
by the AEA national office, with 20% being 
credited to the state association. (4. 
The state association will date the mem- 
bership of each joint member from the date 
the application is received at the national 

ffice, so as to avoid his having one ex- 
piration date for his AEA membership and 
another for his state membership. (5.) The 
State association will take responsibil- 
ity, with the assistance of the AEA Coor- 
dinator of Membership and Public Rela- 
tions, for informing AEA members in its 
state of their relationship with the state 
association. 6. The state association 
agrees to maintain the 


for the operation of the 


records required 
national member- 


Snip records and renewals process 


FIELD DEVELOPMENT. National-Local Coor- 
dinating Committees are now at work in 
Washington, D. C., New York City, North 


Carolina, Ohio, Mississippi, Indiana, Cal- 
ifornia, Georgia, West Vi lia, and Iowa. 
Others are in the process of organizing. 


march, 1956 


One of the tasks of these committees is to 
see that AEA delegates report on the AEA 
Conference to their constituents. New 
York City has held a meeting for this pur- 
pose; Washington, D. C. is planning one, 
and Ohio plans to have individual dele- 
gates report to the AEA members living in 
his vicinity. 

An Ad Hoc Committee has been appoint- 
ed by President Benne to present plans to 
the Field Development Committee for the 
Study of patterns of relationship between 
the AEA and local, state, and regional 
adult education organizations. 


NAPSAE. The public school development pro- 
gram, administered by NAPSAE for the AEA, 
has now placed directors of adult educa- 
tion operating out of the State Depart- 
ment of Education in three states. These 
include: Roy Minnis, Colorado; Elmer Muel- 
ler, Minnesota; and Clifford Powell, Okla- 
homa. The NAPSAE Conference Program Com- 
mittee held its first planning session 
January 12-13 in Atlantic City, site of 
the 1956 Conference. The NAPSAE 1956 Con- 
ference will focus on "The Role of Public 
School Adult Education in the Development 
of the Individual. NAPSAE Conference Pro- 
gram Chairman for 1956 is Everett Preston. 


1956 CONFERENCE. The Committee on the 1956 
Conference met February 2-5 at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon, Atlantic City conference 
Site. The theme selected for the 1956 Con- 
ference is, "The Role of Adult Education 
in the Development of the Individual". 


Thomas Van Sant is 1956 Conference Program 


Chairman. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. The major need of 
nunity workers, it has been agreed by 
‘Ss of this 


Section, is for com- 
munication among the many workers programs 
in the community-development field. Con- 
sequently the Section is exploring ways 
whereby it may become a4 clearinghouse for 
information on community development ac- 
tivities and literature. 


r NA’ 


NTERNATIONAL KELATIONS. In view of the 
success of the International Seminar on 
Adult Education two summers ago in Europe 
under the auspices of this Committee, con- 
sideration is being given to holding simi- 
lar seminars next year, perhaps in Canada 
or Mexico. The Section also hopes to aid 
the U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 


in its "Citizens’ Consultations" program. 
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DEIN. 


Rober t 


FINDING 


Olive 


CO) EET 


MMITTEE 


ohn Holden, 


Howard Stephen: 


Broadwi ay 
Max American 


Fourth Ave 


*Orlie Pell, 


' 


ter Parmelee, John Walker Powell, 
Winifred Fisher, Russell F. W 
mith, Kenneth D. Benne, Charle 

E. Johnson, Isabel Haglin, Carl 
Snyder, Jean Ogden, *George Bar- 
ton, aren Lieberman, lexander 
Meiklejohn, Hew Roberts, Mar- 
garet G. Dabney. 

LEGISLATIVE POLICY—Herbert H. 

foeean 


iology & Adult Education, 
tute of Citizenship, Kansa 
tate College, Manhattan, Kan- 
as, Chairman. James Eddy, Phebe 
Ward, Robert H udson, *Carl Hutch- 
inson, Zelia French, Hayes Beall, 
Marshall Knopper, Joseph Mire. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF AEA— 
Abbott Kaplan, University Exter 
ion, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif., Chairman 
Frank Hopkins, W. C. Rogers, 
*tharles A. Nelson, Harold W. 
Bent , Dorothy Robins, *Rich- 
ard Conlon, *Curtis Mial 
SONFERENCE POLICY—John Schwert- 
man, Director, Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 
7 Ill., Chairman. Warren Can- 
non, Muriel Javelin, Warren 

hmidt, Margaret Wingert, Mar- 
tin Chamberlain, Herb Schuler. Ex 
ceemee, ‘Thos Van Sant, Ever- 
ett Preston 

56 CONFERENCE PROGRAM—-Thoma 
in Sant, Dept. of Education, 
418 St. Paul St., Baltimore 18, 
Md., Chairman. John Walker Pow- 
ll, Robert Schultz, Coolie Ver- 


er, arl Minich, Edwin Hallen- 
beck i Officio: Arthur Crab- 
tree 

PUBLICATIONS—Robert H. Schacht, 
Bureau of Information & Pre nares 


ervices, 1327 University Ave., 


Madison 5, Wis., Chairman. Leo 
Molinaro, Harry L. Miller, James 
Rietmulder, Grace Stevenson, 
John C slidewell, Arthur Crab- 
tree 


FIELD DEVELOPMENT—Per Stens- 
land, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Tex., Chairman. 
‘turtis Mial, Leslie Brown, Stan- 
ley Sworder, Herbert Hamlin, 
‘Maurice Donohue, Harry Skornia, 
y Morgan, Stephen Deane. 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT — Jack 
London, Haviland Hail, Univer- 
y of California, Berkeley 4, 
if., Chairman *yril Houle, 
Elvin Svenson, *Ben Shangold, 
Sam Hand, Milton Babitz, Elbert 
Emery F. Bacon, A. A. Live- 


ERAT TONS sevia — Andrew Hen- 


"ickson, 321 Ae Hall, Ohio 


State University, Columbus 10, 
hio, Chairman. Florence Craig 
Thomas Van Sant, Robertson Sil- 


CITIZENS ADVISORY CONFERENCES— 
Paul L. Essert, Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y., Chairman. Margaret Wingert, 
Brendan Sexton, Edna Sommerfeld. 
FINANCE — David H. Nicholson, 
Sunnen Products, 7910 Manchester 
Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo., Chairman. 
Winifred Fisher, Jack London, 
Hew Roberts. 


AD HOC COMMITTEES : 
PERSONNEL INFORMAT ION EXCHANGE 
—A. A. Liveright, University of 
Chicago, 5426 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago 15, Ill., Chairman. Einar 
Anderson, Cyril Houle, Alicé« 
Myers. 

STUDY OF PATTERNS OF AFFILIATION 
—Per Aha trey Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex., 
yhairman. Alfred Holt, Morris 
Epps. Lucille go 

FIELD TRAINING PROJECT—-Commit- 
tee to be vol hey 


COMMITTEES OF THE 


DELEGATE ASSEMBLY : 


NOMINATIONS AND ELEC NS—Mau - 
rice F. X. Donohue, ga tie 
College, University of Chicago, 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill., Chairman. Helen Pitkin, 
Richard Crohn, Alfred Holt, 
Homer Kempfer, J. Carson Pritch- 
ard, P. F. Ayer, Raymond Phipy 
Maurice Weiting, Susan B. Sin- 
rall, Lucile Mo, Harold Reid, 
Evelyn B. Sauer Warren Schmidt, 
Ellen Wals 
RESOLUTIONS ~ AND RECOMMENDA 
—Evelyn Lewis, Adult E 
D 
c 


tion Council of Denver, 
Public Library, Denver 2, Colo., 
Chairman. Franklin P. Hawkes, 
Ellen L. Walsh, Lloyd Wolfe. 
FINANCIAL POLICY AND BUDGET— 
Frank C. Abbott, Alice Cade, C. 
>. Ellsworth, Herbert Hunsaker, 
H. A. Hodges, George Mann, Mrs. 
J. J. Martin, Jr. (Chairman to be 
elected ) 


SECTIONS 
EDUCATION FOR AGING—Herbert Hu 
saker, School of Education Pu 
due University, Lafayette, Ind., 
thairman. 
PROFESSORS OF ADULT EDUCATION— 
Jack London, Haviland Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 
4, Calif., and Coolie Verner, 
chool of Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla., Co-chairmen. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS EDUCATION—Ray 
mond Phipps, irector of Adu 
Education, Houston Independ 


‘School District, Houston, Tex., 


Chairman. 


*Invited. 

'Other Sections will be listed 
in a later issue of 

ADULT LEADERSHIP. O¢ 
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Many liberal Americans are 
alarmed at the direction § certain 
trends in our national patterns of 
thought have taken during the past 
three or four years. Although at the 
moment the fanatical crest seems to 
have come and gone, only the very 
complacent, the very callous, or the 
very ignorant can fail to be troubled 
over what has happened and what 
may well erupt again. 

The thoughtful man is troubled 
over the threat to the right of an 
individual to an intelligent opinion 
on public views, and the corollary 
to that right: freedom to express his 
views without unjust conde mnation 
and without having his patriotrym 
challenged 

There is no need to enumerate 
here a long list of recent transgres 
sions of these rights. You recall them 
too well. Conviction by innuendo 
and guilt by association have been 
frequent. Intimidation has accom- 
panied prejudged hearings where the 
slogan seems to have been “Off with 
their eggheads!” 

A mildly liberal editor who 
expresses a mildly liberal view on 
segregation is instantly subjected to 
harassment, persecution, and boycott 
by many of the citizens of his state. 
A government worker's file bears a 
red flag denoting questionable loy 
alty. He doesn’t know what th 
charges are, nor does he have any 
way of knowing who his accusers 
are. A college professor is placed 
under the shadow of a nebulous 
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HAT 


yl We have the most productive nation on 


earth. We have a stable government, a stable 


currency, and a high standard of living— 


indictment for three years for alleged 
subversion until a Federal judge 
throws the whole thiag out of court. 
And for every college professor thus 
indicted a thousand more review 
their lecture notes to eliminate any 
controversial ideas, 

Teachers as a group are singled 
out and required to take a loyalty 
oath, although they have shown no 
tendency to be disloyal. A great 
organization of war veterans finds 
UNESCO un-American and cam 
paigns against it. A hundred othe: 
less influential groups operate on the 
fringes of our society, each attempt- 
ing to save the nation from liberal- 
ism. A great religious leader is 
fiercely denounced as communistic 
because some of his views differ from 
theirs. Even the Supreme Court has 
not escaped charges of subversion 
because of its anti-segregation deci 
sion, Indeed, it takes a very coura- 
geous or a very foolish man in many 
sections of the South to express the 


view that the court was right 


subversive! who, me? 


On every side one sees evidence 
of the type of fanaticism from which 
totalitarian movements derive their 
chief strength. As a historian I can- 
not help but wonder what would 
happen to Henry George if he were 
living today and wrote a book simi- 
lar to Progress and Poverty, or to 
Henry Demarest Lloyd with his 
Wealth Against Commonwealth, | 


wonder if today that courageous 


O WE FEAR? 


BY JOHN P. DYER 


group who at the turn of the cen 
tury were dubbed “muckrakers” 
would be classified as subversive. In 
short, we may well wonder if Ameri 
ca has lost the capacity for self- 
criticism. Do we live in a climate 
where social protest has given way 
to a blind, unreasoning conformity 
wherein if one doesn't like the status 
quo he damned well had best keep 
his mouth shut? Is social conscience 
being smothered with the soft and 
comfortable pillow of orthodox mas 
querading as national security ? 

Oddly enough, this intolerance of 
ideas is accompanied by an almost 
mawkish spirit of forgiveness for 
the sinner who returns to the fold 
Let a man confess that he once had 
bad thoughts and associated with the 
wrong sort of people and he imme 
diately is received by the holy peo- 
ple with open arms Moreover, he 
may even be able to earn a tidy 
income as a government informer 
who goes from hearing to hearing 
testifying against his fellow’ evil 
thinkers. It makes one wonder if this 
is NOt symptomatic of some neurotic 
malaise in our society which damns 
the man of conscience who strays 
from conventional modes of thought, 
but blesses guilt, which unlike con- 
science, comes only when the nefari 
ous deed has been safely performed 
and ushers in the ecstasies of publi- 
cized remorse, 

It is easy enough to find a super- 
ficial explanation for all this: Blame 
it on the demagogues. But this hard- 
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ly sufhices, for the 
rarely 


demagogue is 
a formulator of thought. He 
often merely senses what tune the 
crowd wants played and then gets 
out in front and leads the band. One 
must, therefore,“look hebind him at 
the people themselves. The 


can people are jittery and tense 


Ameri 


As a magazine article expressed 


it recently: “At the most powerful 
and prosperous moment in their his 
tory, Americans are a notably tens 


people Setting aside the ominous 
mass of statistics—some ten million 
suffering from mental ailments or 
disturbances—there is the important 
fact that almost every American in 
one form or another is complaining, 
or echoing complaints about the 
pressures of his time pressures on 


the mind, if not on the soul 


sign here for freedom 


Perhaps an illustration of — the 


effects of these pressures may be 
found in the case of the me wspaper 
reporters in several American cities 
who went into the streets armed with 
a document composed of the pre 
ambles to the Declaration of Inde 
pendence and the U.S. Constitution 
People were merely asked to sign 
that they believed what the docu 
ment said. By far the great majority 
failed to recognize the words as 


coming from these two historic docu 
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JOHN P. DYER ts Dean of Un 


versity College, Tulane Universit 


This arti le he tells us, grew ou 


of his alarm at what he considers 
‘ weneral cli ite ol imMntavonism 
toward an sort of liberal ideas 
which depart fre orthodoxy 

Numerous discussions with triends 
m English universities forced him 
to try to answer the question of 


what it is we fear 


6 


ments. By the same token the great 
majority were afraid to sign. The 
document, they feared, was subvers- 
ive. Particularly were they fearful of 
these words: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happt- 
ness.” This, they said, sounded like 
communism, 

They also feared these words: 
‘That to secure these rights, govern- 


ments are instituted 


among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that when- 
ever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it and to institute new 
government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” This was con 
sidered to be heresy, even treason- 
able 

All around us, whether we look 
or not, we see examples of the great 
fear that grips us. And it is fear with 
which we contend. 


what is it we fear? 


Those of you who have been 
abroad in the last two or three years 
and have taken the time to talk 
with people have heard intelligent 
Europeans ask that question many 
times. “What is it you fear?” they 
ask, “You are the most productive 
a stable 
government, a stable currency, and a 


What do 


are your people so 


nation on earth. You have 


high standard of living 
you fear? Why 
jittery?” 

Che educator with a little curiosity 
and with a desire to understand his 
own country cannot escape trying to 
inswer, | suggest here some of the 
things we fear, not in any sense of 
pontification, but merely as items 
which have occurred to me as I 
have tried to answer the questions 
of my friends in Europe. I suggest 
that we fear: 

Our new role in world leader 
ship 

The cold war and the atom 
bomb. 

Economic uncertainty 

Fotal social change 


May | comment briefly on these ? 


It is almost a truism to say that 
world leadership came to us by 
default. We did not seek it. Undoubt- 
edly, most Americans would prefer 
to go about their daily living and 
let other peoples of other countries 
do the same. For better or worse, 


however, this is no longer possible. 


uneasy in our world role 
Since World War I leadership of 


the western bloc has fallen upon this 
country, bringing with it confusing 
and perplexing problems for which 
the man in the street has little psy- 
chological conditioning. He reads in 
his daily newspaper accounts of a 
war in far-away Korea; of our active 
military support of the Chinese 
Nationalist regime on Formosa; of 
huge loans and gifts for the rehabili- 
tation of Western Europe; of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

He reads about the necessity for a 
bi-partisan foreign policy. He reads 
about the Secretary of State hopping 
from one part of the world to an- 
other with marvelous rapidity. There 
are words and words about contain- 
ment and preventive war and the 
“spirit of Geneva’. All this he reads 
about or hears on the radio, but 
unfortunately he understands little 
of it, and because he understands 
little, he has grave doubts and mis- 
givings. As a matter of fact, no one 
in authority has taken the tme to 
explain patiently and simply to the 
American people just what our for- 
eign policy is, It is small wonder, 
therefore, that this lack of knowl- 
fears in the 


edge has generated 


minds of pe opl 


uneasy under the 
threat of war 


The Cold War and the develop- 


ment of the atomic bomb have 
become a second source of uneasi- 
ness. Never before in our history 
have we been confronted with such 
a prolonged period which is neither 
war nor peace, but in which the 
enemy has been clearly identified. 
Ihe enemy, of course, is communism 

communism not only in Russia but 
in any country where it rears its 
head, particularly in our Own coun- 
try. Because communism has been 
identified as the enemy, we have dis- 
pl ryed our fears by what is an almost 
fanatical effort to stamp it out here 


at home. But we have not been care- 


adult leadership 
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ful to discriminate between commu- 
nism and liberalism. 

It is difficult to understand how a 
man of intelligence who treasures 
his own intellectual integrity could 
associate himself with the Commu- 
nist movement. Moscow figuratively 
turns out a master record and from 
that master record pressings are 
made and distributed throughout the 
world. Thus we hear on our street 
corners of London, Paris, or Rome, 
men mouthing the same line of 
propaganda, 

It would be unthinkable and a 
man would be subject to party disci- 
pline if he deviated from the party 
line and actually expressed his own 
viewpoint. If the campaign against 
communism were directed against 
this sort of intellectual intolerance 
The truth 
is, however, that, often maliciously, 


it might well be justified 


the fight against communism has 
been used as a cloak to obscure the 
attack on all liberal thought. The 
citizen is confused by this technique. 
The terms “liberal” and “‘leftist’’ are 
made (oO appear synonymous with 
communism. He begins to doubt 
everything. 

As an example of this I reter you 
to an editorial in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of October 29, 1955, 
entitled “Those Left-Wing Profes- 
sors Did Plenty of Damage’. The 
editorial is an amazing example of 
how labels can be adroitly applied to 
a man who may deviaté from con- 
thinking. “Left-Wing”’, 
“Collectivist’, “Fellow Travelers’, 
“Communists”, “Keynesian 


servative 


Econo- 
mists’, and ‘Fuzzy-Headed Liberals” 
are all placed in the same category. 
It is obviously the purpose of the 
editorial to show that all intellectual 
deviates are dangerous. 

Chis sort of thinking has become 
wide-spread, with the result that the 
man in the street has become fearful, 
pitifully fearful, of 
liberal thinking. One wonders if we 


independent 


have reached a point described by 
Lenin shortly after World War I. 
Said he: “When the American bour- 
gevise, having completely lost its 
head, seizes thousands and thousands 
of people on suspicion of bolshevism 
and creates an atmosphere of panic, 
spreading broadcast alarming stories 
about bolshevik plots, we must bow 
and thank messieurs the capitalists. 


They are working for us 


march, 1956 


It is clear, at least to me, that fear 
of economic insecurity is a part of 
our national neurosis. On every hand 
we hear words similar to these: 
“Right now, we have prosperity and 
full employment, but you and I 
know this can’t go on. Sooner or 


later we'll have a depression.” 


uneasy with our prosperity 


This expresses not only a fear but 
a fundamental lack of confidence in 
the economic system we have cre 
ated. And this feeling of economic 
insecurity is not confined to the lit- 
tle man, but goes all the way up to 
the higher echelons of the business 
world. Indeed, it seems that among 
the leaders of the higher echelons 
doubt has become so great they find 
it necessary to obscure the whole pic- 
ture by demanding absolute con 
formity to their own party line—that 
party line being glittering generali- 
ties about “free enterprise’ and the 
“American way of life’. 


uneasy before the fact 
of change 


One final source of our national 
jitters is, it seems to me, the fact 
that we are undergoing a_ totality 
of social change. Change, of course, 
is not new. Every period of time 
has been a time of social change, but 
the change we are now undergoing 
has one characteristic which makes 
it extremely provocative of frustra- 
tions and tensions, That is to say, our 
present totality of social change ts 
occurring without any outer upheay 
al which would give a man some 
thing tangible to fight for or against. 

We are vaguely conscious that the 
nation’s social ways, its manner of 
living, and its ways of thinking are 
being transformed, We dimly sur- 
mise, for example, that a change in 
the nature of American home life 
probably is largely responsible for 
much of our juvenile delinquency. 
But how is it? What can we grasp 
that is real and tangible which we 
can fight? We feel that moral codes 
and national ideals are rapidly 
changing, but there is no apparent 
foe against which we may level our 
spears. The result is, 1 am afraid, 
that a whole series of frustrations 
give rise to a host of fears, of inner 
tensions which find extraordinary 
ways of expressing themselves. 

Perhaps I may illustrate what I 


mean, In 1860 it was quite obvious 
that the United States was on the 
verge of enormous change. The 
South fought that change by taking 
up arms and fighting the invader, 
Chere were no repressed doubts, no 
bottled-up emotions, The South lost, 
but it retained the calmness which 
characterizes a man who has fought 
against physical foes whether he wins 
or loses, But today we fight not 
against principalities and powers, but 
against intangibles which are felt but 
not seen. We are confronted with 
what the sociologist calls conjunc 
tural change. 

If these things above are true, | 
think that they have relevance for 
people who are seriously interested 
in adult education, | cannot prolong 
this paper by pointing out all the 
obvious relevancies. | do wish, how 
ever, to make one closing observa 
tion. Unless the individual gains 
through what we ordinarily call a 
liberal education, an insight into his 
own tensions and anxieties and ts 
able to translate this knowledge int 
terms of the world in which he lives 
hope is slight. 

i, of course, do not mean to imply 
that adult educators can do the entire 
job of relieving the tensions of the 
American people, but we must con 
tribute our part, We must accelerate 
the process of taking more and more 
adults from the community and send 
ing them back into the community 
better equipped to understand theit 
tensions and fears. We must initiat 


and promot liberal 


programs of 
education which are vital and which 
have meaning in the life and con 
duct of people. By vital programs I 
mean those related to and growing 
out of adult experiences, Liberal edu 
desert 


places but Zrows best when it feeds 


cation does not thrive in 
directly on the productive soil of a 


dynamic society 


liberal education for what? 


if liberal education today is weak 
and anemic and considered of little 
value in people's lives or in the 
market place, it may be because the 
academicians have made it that way. 
I have a feeling supported by strong 
evidence that liberal education, on 
the whole, is falling far short of 
what its advocates hope and claim 


for it. This includes the liberal arts 


continued on page 32 
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GOOD MEMBERS 


Families used to visit “back and 
forth In these days of TV and 
radio they stay at home--and our 


clubs of infinite variety have become 


the last frontier of companionship 
outside the family circle. 
A club that has won place in 
community life, or one that ts newly 


organized to meet a definite need, 
is worth preserving 
Kut a few 


how able, 


club officers, no matter 


load. Each 


. bounded by 


can't carry the 


member has a_ share 


interest, ability, and time available 
Here are some hints on being an 
active participant in club work: 


1. be on time 


Be seated by the time set for the 


meeting, No presiding officer likes to 
begin while people are drifting in, 
and the punctual ones should not be 
penalized by being made to wait for 


late comers 


2. pay attention 


A business meeting can be brisk 


and productive if the members co 


Years of working with people in 
parent-teacher, church, fraternal, 
and civic Kroups have shown 


CATHERINE MAGEE that many 
members do not realize their own 


respon ibilities for the success of 


their organizations Mes M avec 
has had articles on club topics in 
such periodicals as Independent 


Kiwanis Mas 


tian Science 


azine, Chris 


and the Cali 


Woman, 


Monitor, 


fornia Parent-Teacher 


AQ 


4 
pie 


. It has been moved we seek larger meeting facilities .. . 


— fla, 


ate 


MAKE 


BY CATHERINE MAGEE 


operate, Some pre siding officers have 
the knack of compelling attention, 
conscious 


but many need 


Visiting 


coopera- 
tion. should be postponed 
until the social hour. A planned pro 
gram demands complete attention 


from all pre sent, 


3. be responsive 


Most club officers are eager to 
carry out the desires of those who 
elected them, but they must know 
what those desires are. When 


your 
president asks for discussion of a 
and dis 


policy or activity, pitch in 


cuss! Don't Stay out if you feel too 
Others 


are probably in the same boat and 


ignor int to Mive an opinion, 


information will 
Often a 


question clears the air. 


your request for 


help everyone, pertinent 


4. accept responsibility 


Let your president know what 


your special interests are so you can 


be put on a committee where you 


can serve best. Some clubs have 


“interest sheets’ on which members 


indicate preferences. No president 


can look inside your head to not« 
that you'll be glad to help with the 
children’s clinic, but won't give time 


to the hobby show 


5. show initiative 


Don't be afraid to suggest a new 


project when real 


need that your group should meet 


you recognize a 


Consult your president in advance 


7" ‘~/e 


GOOD CLUBS 


instead of bringing up cold in a 
meeting, as similar plans may already 


Also, likely 


asked to be chairman of a 


be under way. you are 
to be 


committee to brain 


child, 


know how much time and effort you 


nurture your 


and your president should 


can give if your suggestion is adopt- 
d. If you can be chairman, fine. If 


not, say so. 


6. appreciate 


Show your officers and committee 
that 
These jobs are unpaid except 


chairmen you appreciate their 
work, 
in the satisfaction of helping the 
You can at least 


community, say, 


“Thank you.” 


7. be hospitable 


Your hospitality chairman needs 
help. This is one kind of club work 
you can do without taking on any 
responsibility except that of being 
friendly. If names are a problem, as 


they are in a large club, why not 


suggest tags, 


color for newcomers so 


name with a bright 
folks 


make a special effort to welcome 


will 


them? If you yourself will speak to 
several people you have not talked 
with before, and ask your friends to 
do the same, your group will soon be 
Sociabil- 


for friends work 


known for its friendliness. 
ity is a worthy aim, 
well together. 


8. don't gripe 


The great American privilege of 
complaining can be overdone. Don't 
let yourself say after a meeting, ‘The 
business was poorly conducted and 
the program was a bore. The re fresh- 
ments were no good and not a soul 
spoke to me.” 

Did you help your president by 
being on time? By paying attention? 
By responding when response was 
needed? Have you told the program 
chairman what kind of programs you 
sugpe St a 
one than the one which bored you? 
Have offered to with 
refreshments? And if you felt slight 


like, and can you better 


you help 
ed because no one spoke to you 
how many felt the warmth of your 


smile and friendly interest / OO 


adult leadership 
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HILD’S PLAY? 


Some adults enjoy group recreation between 
¢ _ 


workshop sessions. Others find such activity 


contrived and painful. This article helps us 


to understand why. 


BY ROLAND C. FAUNCE 


Social experiences have become accepted as one ot 
the distinguishing features of the workshop, and of the 
(shorter) workshop conference. These experiences are 
often differentiated from other types of meetings, inst- 
tutes, Or Courses by one or more of the followit xz chat 
actcristics: ; 

|. There is a coffee period. 

2. There is free time scheduled for informal con- 
versation. 

a Participants are encouraged to get better ac 
quainted through use of name tags. 

4. People eat together. 

5. There is group singing; dancing; group games 

Although such social experiences are rather widely 
accepted, the reasons for their inclusion in a workshop 
are sometimes only dimly understood. Some people are 
impatient with these socializing devices, or embarrassed 
by them, or scornful of them as a waste of time. Thus 
we may find workshops wherein no provision has been 
made for informal, get-acquainted procedures, The 
schedule may be so full of meetings, complete with 
panels, speakers, or films, that there is actually no oppor 
tunity to get to know peopl unless one plays truant 
from the formal sessions, 

Chis kind of resistance to social experience is some 
times unwittingly increased by the social chairman o1 
song leader himself. In the name of socialization many 
sins have been committed against personality. People 
may resent being pushed around, even when they accept 
the basic purpose of the activity itself. Socializers who 
are insensitive to group readiness may do damage to the 
goal of reducing social barriers, They may, indeed, build 
these barriers higher as defenses against the authoritarian 
tactics of the professional recreation compeller, 

In this article an attempt will be made to spell out 
some of the devices for social experience in workshops 
and to suggest a basic rationale for their contribution 
It should be remembered, however, that any one of these 


devices may be mis-used by persons who have no genuiin 


ROLAND ¢ FAUNCE, Associate Professor of Secondar 


Education at Wayne University, Detroit, has been as 

ited with workshop operation for nearly 20 years. “Our 
experience in Michigan,” he says, “has convinced us that 
work and play are integral parts of the same proce 
Mr. Faunce is particularly interested in the problem f 
getting groups into high gear throu, more effective 
cor unication 


march, 1956 


respect for human personality. If the real purpose of 
an activity is to enhance the ego of the leader at the 
expense of the participants, no great good can be ex 
pected from it, 

If, on the other hand, the leaders and program-plan 
ners sincerely respect people and understand their needs, 
social activities can make an enormous contribution to 


the sharing of ideas and to group problem-solving, 


that lady over there 


Name tags are a great help, especially at the start. If 
tags are large enough to be seen by others without un- 
scemly neck-craning, so much the better, If the par- 
ticipants are seated in a circle, the tags can be creased 
to enable them to be placed in front of each person, At 
the beginning of a workshop, however, they will need 
to be attached to the workshopper to permit easy identi 
fication wherever he goes. The goal is to help people to 
learn names so they need not refer to others as “that 
lady over there” or “the man who just spoke’ 

Many workshops open with a coffee hour in which 
people are registered, furnished with coffee or tea, and 
introduced to others. There is time for informal con 
versation, reunions with old friends, and discovery of 
new ones. This provision of time before the formal 
program gets under way can furnish comfort and security 
to those who feel that they are in a strange place, sur 
rounded by strange people. They are likely to discover 
that “‘strangers are just the friends you haven't met yet’. 

Eating meals together has long been recognized as a 
valuable social experience. There appears to be a vig- 
orous socializing effect in partaking of food together, 
Even timid persons tend to open themselves toward their 
neighbors at the dinner table. Whether the food is good 
or bad, the social effects seem to be achieved anyway. 
There may be importance in relaxing some of the formal 
dinner arrangements in order to emphasize compnunica- 
tion and put people at their ease. For example, the 
family-type meal where food dishes are passed scems to 
contribute more effectively to socialization than does the 
meal that is formally served. Tables which accommodate 
eight or 10 people are more likely to resolve cliques 
than are tables for two or four, 

Ideally, participants should seek to use the coffe 
periods and meal times for learning to make new «ac 


quaintances, The practice of eating with one’s own circle 
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of old friends does not contribute much to the social 
goals of a workshop. It may, in fact, tend to isolate 
others and make social barriers higher. On the other 
hand, no ome should be required to open himself to 
others more rapidly than he can do so with comfort. 

The more socialized participants are those less in 
need of the support of familiar neighbors It is an obli- 
pation of these out Boing persons to be sensitive to the 
social needs of others who may become isolated through 
their own fear of “butting in” where they fear they may 
not be wanted. \W orkshop leaders can enlist this kind of 


help in advance from experienced worl shoppers 


little Tom Tinker 


Group singing is another fine soctalizer, if it ts 


planned for that purpose, Its effect is to bring people 
a little closer together through their participation in a 
common activity It is possible _ of course, for participants 
to remain in their own shell while singing—or at best 
to stick out a tentative claw which can be hastily drawn 
back at the end of a song. Action songs may help these 
timid participants if they are not made conspicuous or 
embarrassed by an aggressive leader, A nonsense-round 
like “Little Tom Tinker” helps warm a group: 

Little Tom Tinker 

sat down on a clinker 

Then he began to cry 

Ma! Ma! 

What a poor feller am I 

As each section of the assembled singers rises from 


on the phrase “Ma! Ma!” 
a climate of fecling-together can be 


their chairs and “jubilates 
observed It is 
probably based on amusement at ourselves engaged all 
together in a childish rhythm, Perhaps there is a healthy 
morale-booster inherent in the process of laughing at 
ourselves, In any case, the skillful workshop song leader 
who uses “Litthe Tom Tinker” or any of dozens of 
other action songs will observe barriers melting away 


hefore his eyes. It is hard to become a stuffed shirt again, 


% 
r 
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rear pee a, All 


Simple square dances can involve everybody. 


a 7 


immediately after being a part of a whole room full of 
adults singing and wiggling their fingers at their ears, 
or arising and re-seating themselves in unison. 

It should be noted again that many people cannot 
be rushed into action-singing. Leaders should be sensi- 
tive to the feelings of participants and should avoid 
Most 


people can be induced to enter into such activities by 


forcing them into social activities they resent. 


gradual steps and will usually reach a stage where they 
welcome action songs and singing games. The more 
they resent these socializing experiences the more likely 
it is that they need them. The more they need them, the 
more sensitive and skillful must be the leader’s approach. 

The same caution should be noted with reference to 
the choice of games at evening recreation periods. Most 
workshops provide for free time at the end of an eve- 
ning program, to be devoted to a party with the total- 
group kind of games. The goal again is to help par- 
ticipants overcome their social barriers by just having 
fun. Picnics, cook-outs, and camp-fires will help achieve 
this goal if the setting of the workshop (and the 
climate!) make such activities possible. 


games and dancing 


Many workshops are held in a facility where the 
group must fall back on indoor games. These can make 
a rich contribution to the reduction of social barriers 
if they are planned to that end. Some games are spe- 
cifically designed to bring people into contact with others 
whom they did not previously know, Charades, role- 
playing, and other impromptu acts prepared on the spot 
by random-chosen groups have this effect. So also do 
games that call for piecing together pictures, each frag- 
ment of which is pinned to a separate individual some- 
where in the room, Treasure hunts and introduction 
games bring people into contact with others. 

Dancing may help in the process if it does not bar 
the uninitiated. Some simple square dances and reels 
can be learned almost immediately by a group which is 
lucky enough to have a good teacher. Grand marches 
can be planned in such a way as to leave participants 
in a formation suitable for group dances. Again, the 
leader must be sensitive to the fears and barriers that 
cause people to desert from dance activities. Any dance 
or game that engages a few participants amid a large 
circle of spectators is missing its mark 

Some simple and pleasant circle dances, such as 
“Ach-Ja” and the “Hokey-pokey” 
a large circle that takes in all the workshoppers. The 
major goal of helping all participants to reduce their 
inevitable barriers against others should be kept con 
stantly in mind in selecting social activities. 


can be performed in 


There should be some open time allowed in the 


schedule juse for talking to others. The workshop 
process is devised to make it possible for people to learn 
from others. Much of this sharing goes on in groups, 
but there is a need also for sharing in greater depth, 
» with one or two other participants. The physical setting 
should be such as to encourage these conversations 
These informal conversations can be encouraged by 
certain program devices over and above the mere pro- 
vision of time. For example, a general session can be 


briefly broken up into buzz-groups in which each par- 


adult leadership 
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ticipant tells one thing about himself—an achievement 
or a newly-discovered device or resource. A spokesman 
for each small group can then report some of these 
interesting resources to the general assembly, both orally 
and in a written list to be reproduced and distributed to 
all workshoppers. Resource-sharing sessions such as these 
can help to identify the particular person with whom it 
might be helpful to converse at the first opportunity. If 
exhibits of materials are a part of the workshop setting, 
time should be allowed to examine them and to chat with 
those who prepared them. 


deeper than it seems 


What is the real purpose of informal activities, such 
as we have been describing in a workshop? Why should 
time and space and leadership be provided for them? 
Why should we eat and sing and dance or play games 
with others? Why spend time having conversations when 
we could be listening to an authority ? 

These questions are usually honest ones and they 
deserve honest answers. The answers are to be found in 
the basic nature and purpose of workshops themselves. 
The workshop is a device for cooperative problem- 
solving. Not only the definition of a problem, but the 
resources for its solution place heavy responsibility on 
every participant, 

In a real sense, every person taking part in a work- 
shop i is a resource person for every other person, Every 
person has had certain unique experiences which have 
produced in him certain unique qualities, These qualities 
and experiences represent a resource that should be made 
available to others who might have similar problems to 
solve. This resource does not depend for its value on the 
position of the individual, his income, or the number of 
college degrees he holds. In a workshop everyone has a 
contribution to make— if it can be discovered and linked 
to the needs of others. 

What prevents each individual from making his 
potential contribution ? 

The organization or structure of the workshop 
may prevent it—if no time or incentive exists for getting 
well enough acquainted with others to reveal! the nature 
of the problems and resources of each participant. 

2. The worship of authority may prevent it—if the 
whole situation tends to elevate some persons into a 
halo-role and keep all others passive. 

3. The barriers we all build about ourselves may 
prevent it—if they hold us away from others and, 
turn, hold others away from us. 

Each of us carries about him an invisible wall by 
which we hold strangers at a distance, and thus prevent 
them from discovering our weaknesses, our fears, and 
our problems. These barriers are a kind of defense which 
we keep (and strengthen) as long as we feel we need 
them. As Kelley has pointed out: “We are not all we 
would like to be, and consequently not all that we hope 
others will think we are. We therefore try to cover up 
our weaknesses by preventing others from seeing too 
deeply into our real personalities.”* 

Unfortunately, the very walls we build to hold 
others away from discovery of our true selves tend to bar 
us, too, from reaching out, from sharing with others. 
Two-way communication that reaches deeper than the 
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it's hard to be a stuffed shirt after 
singing nonsense-rounds with everybody. 


superficial level depends, first and foremost, on the re- 
duction of the barriers that separate people. The first 
need is for self-respect and its companion-factor, respect 
for others. As long as we think of ourselves as needing 
defense and concealment from others, we cannot con- 
tribute much to their thinking. Thus the whole process 
of communication depends on revelation and common- 
ality to others. This requires getting well acquainted, 
It means freeing ourselves from our barriers, It means 
giving and receiving, which is the essence of any 
cooperative enterprise, 

A workshop, then, depends for its success on the 
sharing of resources for the solution of common prob- 
lems. Since there is little hope of effective sharing until 
the barriers that separate us are reduced, and since 
communication is essentially a social process, a work 
shop must be dedicated to increasing social intercourse. 
It has this need in common with any process that 
depends on sharing. In a real sense, democracy itself 
depends on the shared use of all our human resources, 

Reduction of social barriers, then, becomes serious 
business in any cooperative enterprise, When we include 
social experiences in a workshop, it is not just as fun 
for those who like to sing or talk or play. We need 
such things even more crucially when some factor in 
our personality causes us to reject these informal contacts 
with others. If we expect to share problems, interests, 
plans, or resources with others, then we must learn to 
know these other people well. 

We have a phrase “‘child’s play” in our culture. 
It is supposed to imply great ease or simplicity. Perhaps 
our greatest need is to return to the direct communica- 
tion level that children achieve more readily than adults, 


*Farl C. Kelley, The Workshop Way of Learning. 

New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. p. 75. (This little 
book will be helpful to all who are interested in the specifi 
techniques of the workshop method. See especially the 
discussion in Chapter VII of “Ways of Reducing Barriers 
setween Learners’’.) 
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Fund Raisers Train via TV 


By GLEN A. WHISLER, 


the American Red Cross held “the 
largest Kaffee Klatsch 
technique for training fund 


in Brooklyn last spring, a new 
stablished 


opene d their homes to 


solicitor was e 


‘ ! 1 
About 350 Brooklyn housewive 


1 


campaign volunteers who came for coffee and talk 


They watched a 30-minute television program, then 


engaged in a TV-b: 


ed training se ion 


Brooklyn's was one of 139 such Red Cross TV 
House Party training programs telecast last spring 
Basic information on Red Cross services reached thou 
ands of campaign workers and a large audience of 


Casual viewe! 


The problem of getting fund-raiser to attend 


training meetings has been a stumbling block in the 


path of many a Red Cro campaign chairman. To 


palati ble the TV House Party 
1 in 1954 in 16 eastern 


repe at, ar d in 1955 wa 


’ 
mane training more 


plan Wa ce veloped First tester 
tate it looked good enough to 
extended to the 


The plan calls for the 


whole country 


holding of small meetings of 


groups of fund-raising volunteers in the homes of thei 


captain The time coincides with a television program 


hich j iewed while refreshments are erved by the 
hoste ( aptain) After the t leca t the ho te: ; firmly 
turns the receiver off (to keep John’s Other Wife from 


becoming the group leader) and begins a discussion of 
During thi 


tion ol the 


ted Cro ervice period the voluntee 


can ask que host or another resource 


iuded tips to olicitor 


issistant Manager, Eastern Area, Ameri 


an National Red Cross 


but whether it did or not, the group is now mood 


of fund solicita- 


to do st role playing on technique 
tion. The hostess then displays the campaign supplie 
nd explains their use. Instructions on how to make 
reports are given before the group adjourn 

The whole affair takes from 60 to 90 minuté The 
coffee-in-the-kitchen atmosphere of the plan provide 


letely relaxed background for informal discus- 


a comp 
ion, and leads readily to acceptance of new information 
The sense of participating in a television show gives the 
on a novel aspect 

The telecast is 
ter in the television 


arranged by the jurisdictional 
The Red Cro 


sketche 


chap- 
radiu tory i 
told by films, live dramatic enta- 
iS, a i Most 
ise local talent, and the free use of imagination in 
yuilding the 


1 C 
hlavol LPOMe 


panel pre 
No two shows are 


tior nd other mean alike 


program gives it a fresh and enthusiastic 

programs use the technique of taking 
questions over the telephone and answering them on 
the air during the program 


Communities having no television can use the plan 


to good effect on radio, in which case transcriptions and 
narration replace the film 


Y 1 
Uniformly good reactions volun 


it clear that, as a tool for public information 
and trainin the TV House Party 
craftsman must learn to use any new tool 
© the Red Cre i 


House Party plan to improve the quality and quantity 


to the plan fron 


tee! make 
plan is a success 


continuing to experiment with the 


of training it can achieve 


saat 7 
Rural Libraries Link up for Better Service 


By RUTH WARNCKE, pPirccio 


’ 
imerican Library 


A trim building on a main village 
Logan River Valley Regional 
] 


Librar \ T ne bookmobile mov 


treet carr a 
sign: Greenwood Branch 
ing down a nearby country 

narme too. To the 
Valley the regional 
brings the excitement and satisfaction of a 


road carr the Logan River Valle 


people in the five countie ol the 


librar 


of ervice 


and materials within easy reach 


A regional library ystem 1 a modern deve lopme nt 
Administration is centralized, but services are made 
available locally. Thu a system alway has a head 


quarter with branche bookmobiles, or a federation 


of independent libraric as the local service unit 

it local library often 
limitations in space and budget that 
ind relatively few of eithe 


are available. The user of a unit of 


In smaller area thie independ 
ha uch overs 
and mawtazine 


only book 


a larger tem ha 


bool magazine pamphlets, maps, clippings, docu 
ments, prints, film strips, 16 mm. films, recordings, and 
other materials at his di po al Re lerence questi ns may 


were d by 
Mat rial 


tion are a’ 


a telephone call or a letter to head- 


be an 
quartet which are not part of the local collec 
ailable as quickly as mail or truck service can 
bring them 


Small library 


nmuniti The larger system car 


unit can employ people who know 


their cor 


‘ nploy I ro 


fessional librariat to provide these 


Issociation Lil 


rary-Communily Project 


n selecting materials, in-service train nd on 
the-spot help 
With 


librarian build a collection and service to meet com- 


headquarters’ librarians to help the local 
needs, custom-made adult education program 
find 


on the bookmobile. On the 


munity 


begin to appear. Farmers information on city 


price edge 


young mothers meet in a suburban li- 


brary to read about and discu family teamwork 
The headquarters staff members take part in local 
library activities when they are needed. They bring 


people of the region together when a meeting of mind 


ill serve the community. They encourage 


iat to participate in community devel ent pro 
' The themselve participate at county or re 
ynal leve 
The efficiency of the larger units of librar: rvice 
in reaching people wherever they are leads us to hope 


35 million people in the United Stat who do 


not no nave ny ervice will some day e! library 
experience 

(Readers who are interested in good library vice tor 
their communities may want to read County d Re- 
gional Library Development by Gretchet Kr I Schenk 


American Library A 1954. ) 


ociation 


adult le ader ship 
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Bringing World Affairs to the People. . 
Roger G. Mastrude 


> th RBG 


Oregon Makes Great Decisions....... 
Frank Munk 


The Power of the People............ 
Philip Van Slyck 


Deciemias « UBA 6. i Sc 'cs vk vc caes 
Alexander W. Allport 


The Right Issue at the Right Time... . 
John W. Nason 


next month's workshop: 


HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING 
IN THREE DAYS 


Leland P. Bradford, Gordon L, Lippitt, 
and Jack Gibb talk about the planning, 
staffing, and operation of the 

three-day training institute. 


NEW APPROACHES IN 


WORLD AFFAIRS EDUCATION 


introduction 


Hardly anyone will contend that we Americans 
or the people ot any other modern society, tor that 
matter—have yet worked out stable and fruitful relation 
ships between our government officials and “We, the 
People’ —the citizens from whom officials derive their 
authority and to whom, in theory, they look for 
guidance. 

The perennial problem of democracy is to secure 
the intelligent and continuing initiative of the peopl 
in taking care of their common affairs, their public 
business. Most people, of course, except when a public 
matter happens to affect them immediately and person 
ally, are content to pursue their private affairs, obey the 
law, pay their taxes, and occasionally cast their ballots. 
Only a small and self-selected minority will maintain 
disinterested concern over a long period of time for 
any particular area of public affairs. Yet the majority 
do the voting—and all of us bear the consequences 
of what is done or left undone in the name of the 
people. Hence, the minority with an intelligent and 
disinterested concern for any public question is rarely 
content to leave the rest of us in a condition of apathy 
or ignorance. Continuing efforts are made to find ways 
of developing widespread appreciation of the kinds 
of issues facing the country and to+ generate a sense 
of responsibility for trying to understand them, That 
such efforts never wholly succeed and that their positive 
results are, at best, temporary, are the best reasons in 
the world for continuing to make them. Striving, not 
final achievement, is the nature of life itself, 

It is in this spirit that we present the articles that 
follow. The points made and the cases cited are drawn 
largely from the thought and experience of the Foreign 
Policy Association and World Affairs Councils. How 
ever, the spirit, approach, and methods with which 
problems of education in world affairs are dealt with 
in these articles are fully applicable, as one of the 
authors notes, to the development of effective adult 
education programs in any other area of public affairs 
where the problem of creating and sustaining an 
informed and responsible public Opinion is acute 

In both the planning and preparation of thes« 
materials we are indebted to the staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association for their complete and yvealous 
cooperation, 

It 1s pe rhaps necessary to note here, also, that thes 
articles are not intended to present an overview of 
adult education efforts in the foreign affairs field. Our 
closest approach to this was made in the July-August, 
1953, issue of Adult Leadership, “Programming for 
World Affairs’ R.S, d 
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BRINGING WORLD AFFAIRS 
TO THE PEOPLE 


The survival of democ racy as a real rule by the people, 


rather than as a fraudulent pretense of such rule, may 


well depend upon the extension of first-class adult edu- 


cation on public affairs to include all of us. 


BY ROGER G. MASTRUDE 


Research studies show that Americans are ill-in- 
formed about the issues vital to the future of our society, 
But need this be so? Public relations and advertising 
firms, by making full use of the growing knowledge 
and skill of the social scientists, penetrate with their 
messages to the remotest corners of Our communities. 
Cannot education on public affairs make practical use 
of similar techniques to achieve equal effectiveness ? 


deplore or educate 


Let's look at some of the problems and practical 
possibilities, Let's look also at the results achieved ex- 
perimentally when an educational program makes a 


ROGER MASTRUDE, Western Regional Director for the 
Foreizn Policy Association, has worked in the field of 
international relations for nearly 20 years. He is presently 
serving as consultant to communities and groups on the 
development of non-partisan programs to acquaint as 
many people as possible with the major issues in U.S. 
foreign policy—a work that has been aptly described as 


“Education for Survival” 


14 the workshop 


serious move in this direction. (In the article directly 
following this one—“Oregon Makes Great Decisions’ 
Frank Munk explores such a program.) 

But first let’s ask ourselves if the need for such 
education has really become a serious problem. When 
in 1794 President Washington and his Cabinet came 
to the reluctant decision that the alliance with France 
must be renounced lest our fledgling republic head 
toward certain destruction in a new war with England, 
the executive branch simply renounced the treaty. There 
followed a storm of public attack on President Wash- 
ington—but the decision stood. Indeed, in the early 
years of the republic, the opinion of the general public 
was sometimes deliberately ignored in the formation of 
this country’s great acts of policy. 

So changed is the situation today that men like 
Walter Lippman and George Kennan fear that American 
survival may be menaced by the ill-advised pressures 
of an ill-informed public. Official circles in Washington 
freely admit that in important instances public opinion 
in recent years has altered the whole course of U.S. 
policy. This is no less true in such fields as public edu- 
cation and agriculture than in international relations. 
In the whole range of public affairs, the growing power 
of Congress and the electorate have led to the kind of 


adult leadership 
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sensitivity which confers upon the public a vast respon- 
sibility and control over governmental decision-making. 
Federal aid to education, agricultural subsidies, exten- 
sion of social security, policy toward China govern 
ments now rise and fall (and Senators and Congressmen 
with them) on the voters’ reactions to the handling of 
such issues, 

The public cannot be ignored, nor the problem this 
poses: How can any administration make the wise and 
often hard decisions upon which American welfare and 
even survival depend, in the face of strong currents of 
opinion on the part of a public which has inadequate 
knowledge of the issues? 

The choice is a sim ple one. We can either de plore 

or we can educate. Yet, can we reach and educate the 
millions who are the aggregate of U.S. public opinion / 
Can we educate them soundly and thereby provide the 
basis for the wisdom needed ? 

Ihe teacher in America has been traditionally the 
great Optimist—weary but perennially hopeful about the 
democratic process. Given faith and intelligence, edu- 
cators can use modern communications as well as can 
the hucksters—and convey messages with meaning, too 


educating public opinion 


What specific messages about public affairs will be 
most meaningful for most people? Clearly, those which 
offer the kinds of knowledge that will help the citizen 
think responsibly about issues affected by his opinion 
and his vote. 

Let's take the field of foreign affairs, and use Asia 
as a locale. Public opinion does not much affect such 
matters as how SEATO is organized—but does indicate 
strongly whether the public believes Southeast Asia is 
important enough to justify paying the tax dollars for 
a big, new aid program. Public opinion also indicates 
its satisfaction or dissatisfaction with China policy. 
When, for example, headlines make Nehru and Chou 
En-lai seem to collude at Bandung, the American public 
takes notice of the event long enough to be annoyed at 
India, a prospective recipient of more aid. 

In other words, in this field we need first to help 
the citizen think through such things as these: 

|. The great basic decisions of the mid-century, 
as to whether or not the U.S. has the kind of stake in 
Asian democracy which would lead us to be an active 
partner there in the hard fight against poverty and total 
itarianism. 

2. Such more current specific questions as, in 1956, 
what the U.S. shall do about the “two Chinas” of the 


mainland and Formosa—and hence be able to weigh 
more intelligently, at election time and afterwards, the 
slogans of old and new China 

3. The immediate headline events which impress 
themselves upon the public mind need interpretation, 
Nehru is not, in fact, a “stooge” for Chinese commu- 
nism; India is not an enemy of the U.S.A 

Looking at education in terms of the needs of de 
mocracy for better public opinion, we emerge with a 
working hypothesis which urges the importance of three 
kinds of subjects for public affairs educators: (1) the 
basic questions about the directions this country shall 


choose; (2) the major problems of the year or longer; 
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and, (3) the most important items of headline news, 
Beyond these urgent tasks for the specialist lie needs for 
better historical and cultural understanding, better grasp 
of the views and values of other people, and, of course, 
the more fundamental tasks of all educators—teaching 
people to think, communicating values, developing indi 


viduals who can shape a free and changing society 


the shape of the task 


Since most adult citizens are still not within our 
audience for such educational objectives, let us try to 
itemize in part what we would have to do to reach the 
average member of the great American public. We must 
—attract his attention; 

—show him there is SOM, good reason for bim to learn 
about the subject; 

—<convince him the problems are not too “deep” for 
him to understand; 

—give him the essential knowledge on his level of lan 
Ruage, without condescension ; 

—offer him education that suits his likes and habits; 
——find some way to involve large numbers of peopl 
is participants in a learning process——on a small budget! 


a case-study 


Suppose we go on to look at one case-study of how 
social science research, the combined thinking of edu- 
cators, and the experience of commercial mass commu 
nications has been used to make strides toward these 
ends. This is an account of a theoretical study which 
was almost simultaneously translated into practice in 
the state of Oregon last year (see Dr. Munk’'s article on 
page 18.) Lay and professional leaders in public affairs 
education may find possible parallels in it for their 
own work. 

The starting point in the problem-solving process 
was the motivation problem posed by the citizen in his 
armchair——the citizen not studying world affairs. The 
planning group saw him as a man of good common 
sense, lacking any real motivation to study foreign pol 
icy problems because he believes he is powerless to do 
anything about them. (Both research and long field 
observation provided this image of the man.) Publi¢ 
opinion is a remote and impersonal thing which leaves 
the citizen paradoxically without any sense of the im 
mense power he wields through it 

In the search for a way to drive home this intimate 
personal connection, the planners recalled the time after 
World War Il when the U.S. suddenly brought its armed 


forces home for quick demobilization, leaving an un 
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inmed Western Europe facing the 


vast Red Armies. In 
this tremendous act of foreign policy, public opinion 
had become personal, (Almost every American family 
remembers its share in the clamor to get the boys out 
of uniform.) When Oregonians tried dramatizing this 
to the kinds of citizens we had all been failing to reach, 
they found tat people suddenly saw their part in the 
process Other historical examples became clarified too: 
citizens could see that no man in Congress voted for a 
Marshall Plan which could be called “a fantastic give 
away program” without being very ure the voters at 
home were for it 


Therefore, 


“Your Opinion Counts” became the 


theme in the Oregon experiment and very many citizens 
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with an almost electric Surprise, found themselves saying 
in effect, “Well, if my opinion counts, I'm going to have 
to learn the facts!" Having identified the problem, the 


way was opened for a successful attack upon it 


how to reach more people 


Knowing—again from both research and observa 
tion—that ordinary peopl had to be encouraged to over 
come their fears about “deep subjects’, it was clear that 
unusual simplicity was called for Yet foreign policy 1s 
compli ited and not all questions can be treated in 
brief. For the new public which was the target, i was 
decided to start with basic questions: Do our traditional 
U.S. values apply to the foreign policy ficld? Do we 
live in an inter-dependent world? Can we ignore 
Lurope, Asia, Africa—and still have the kind of world 
we want to live in? 

Cur answers to such questions become premise ‘ 
from which other opinions follow—sometimes disas 
trously when the premises arc poorly thought through. 
These are questions on which it is possible to present 
briefly and simply the bast elements. Public opinion 
polls have sown that most of the people who do not 
study foreign policy questions nonetheless have views 
on these Lopics The new aim was to get people to 
improve the quality of thew thinking by testing these 
views against more facts and questions 

The Foreign Policy Association put these ideas to 
work in a series of eight experimental “fact sheets’, each 


folding out to the size of an opened out newspaper The 
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language was simple, there were appealing illustrations, 
the outline was very clear—and their non-partisan char- 
acter was calculated to offend and exclude no brand of 
opinion, since F.P.A, wanted to reach them all. Before 
going further, the publications were tested. The group 
found that not only did leading scholars approve this 
material intended for a new, wider sector of the public, 
but the people also liked it. 


focusing attention 


But how to capture their attention in the first place? 
Here social science research and advertising techniques 
converged. Research suggests strongly that if you can 
reach the eyes or ears of your consumer with two or 
three different stimuli, attention and response are much 
greater. The ad-man calls this a “coordinated cam- 
paign”, in which he may use TV, radio, and press—plus 
any other resource available. Not only is this effective 
for promotion, it is effective for teaching, research hav- 
ing made it clear that learning-readiness is very much 
stepped-up. F.P.A, decided that this was one key to 
communicating with many of those whose ears had nor- 
mally been closed. 

But the research data also made it plain that for the 
best learning participation is needed, preferably in small 
groups. Setting up discussion groups with mecting 
rooms, leaders, and paraphernalia, and _ following 
through is rewardingly effective. But it is also time- 
consuming and, therefore, expensive. However, a bril- 
liant California adult educator, Eugene I. Johnson, had 
developed a striking variant on this theme. Admunistra 
tion fell to such a minimum that with his one-man staff 
Gene could service about 100 groups simultaneously in 
his own home town of 75,000. 

When it worked three successive seasons in San Bet 
nardino, many educators were convinced of its possibil- 
ities and intrigued by its many interesting features. Let's 
face it—-many happy Philistine Americans have habits 
which make them unlikely to join a formal discussion 
group; and their sense of inadequacy to deal with for- 
eign affairs makes those of limited education hesitant to 
face discussion with strangers of unequal education and 
status. As a business leader said of his university neigh- 
bors in a small Western city, “I've opened my mouth 
and been slapped down by those guys for the last time!” 
Johnson countered this by stressing groups drawn to 
gether by friendship and compatibility meeting in homes 
with friends. 


classrooms everywhere 


Meaningful discussion can take place not only in 
small groups, but also in the meetings of clubs and 
organizations and, of course, with adults and children 
in the classrooms, When high school students can be 
engaged in a study program which also actively involves 
the adult community, the subjects take on interest and 
prestige by seeming more real and less scholastic. Family 
discussions by parents and children also afford fasci- 
nating possibilities, Several creative Portland teachers 
explored these, with students discussing topics with 
their parents before and after classroom sessions, and 
with families joining together over the newspaper and 


Pan] 


around the radio or television set. 


adult leadership 
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hip 


Radio, television, and press all represent voices for 
education. When they speak to the same theme, offering 
sound information, they enhance audience interest, 
serve as stimuli and as sources of knowledge, and give 
a study program the prestige of “something big”. 


put them all together 


Combine all these elements: the pin-pointed attack 
upon a main source of apathy; the effort to create new 
motivation by showing the individual where be fits in 
the use of that “connectedness” as the theme for a con- 
certed drive to capture the pubiic attention; and, finally, 
an educational process which reaches the public through 
the combined and coordinated stimuli of press, radio, 
television, classroom teaching, platform presentations, 
and group discussion by many citizens from many groups 
and backgrounds—combine all these and you have a 
fairly simple working hypothesis. It offers a set of trial 
solutions for the check-list of requirements we started 
with. It is also based upon the best experience and 
knowledge of social scientists, pioneering educators, and 
commercial communications men. 

Furthermore, it worked! 

The fact that it worked in Oregon and Washington 
communities does not mean that an “approved solution” 
now exists, but it serves as a reminder of the ancient 
fact that working hypotheses sometimes prove out, and 
perhaps offers encouragement for others to drive ahead 
with new and better study and experimentation. 


about the task ahead 


More than that, however, it demonstrates onc 
again that educators can reach a wide public and still 
communicate something meaningful. Most of the 2,000 
adults who took part in informal discussion groups set 
down their opinions after study. Whether you agree 
with them or not, they are at once the thinking of 
people new to the subjects, and they are highly intelli 
gent opinions. On one subject—the African peoples 
drive for equality—a majority of these people had 
thought their way through to a conclusion which a dis- 
tinguished expert had vainly tried to communicate to 
an august governmental group in Washington: the 
U.S. must stand for freedom, and can do so with care 
ful regard for the problems of our European colonial 
allies. 

People are educable, and many kinds of ideas can 
he simply presented without distortion. Even compli 
cated choices frequently rest in the end upon an act of 
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judgment quite like common sense, and upon value- 
judgments which are in the long run the domain of the 
people. 

Communications and the tools for communication 
remain a problem for those committed to this task of 
making an informed and intelligent public opinion pos 
sible. The U.S. and its cultural partners in Western 
civilization have many fine scholars and thinkers, and 
even in this rather conformist time there are still those 
who ably explore new and unfamiliar lines of thought: 
depth, expertise, creative unorthodoxy are all available, 
as in the past. But the works and ideas which reflect 
them have been and are available only to that small 
minoritv whose attention they reach, and in whose lan- 


guage they are written, 


If there is a middle man who will see that com 
merce in thought and knowledge reaches further, he will 
certainly be the community educator, But some one 
must first translate ideas into the verbal and conceptual 
language of various sectors of the American people and 
put the ideas into formats suited to the channels of 
communication which are most effective today. Educa 
tional materials on public affairs questions need to be 
tailored to the requirements of those who can shape 
better television and radio offerings, better new paper 
articles, better classroom teaching for adults and chil 
dren, and so on. This is a task for the agencies which 
produce the tools and resources the educator uses, 

Given such resources and a determination by edu 
cators to blaze experimental trails in our American com 
munities the public can he reached and informed upon 
the issues its opinions so profoundly affect lo do so 
will call for a marriage of subject matter relevant to 
the citizen's choices on the great contemporary mssucs 
with the will to utilize all effective means of communi 
cation, and for constant pioneering which makes use of 
contemporary advances of knowledge and techniques, 
whether these are the property of educators, researchers 


in the social sciences, o1 practitioners in commercial 


field SC 
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A report of the experimental program mentioned in 
the preceding article .. 


_in which the findings of 


social science, the thinking of educators, and the experienc € 
of commercial mass communications were combined 
in a notably effective program of adult education | 


in foreign affairs. 


OREGON MAKES 


GREAT DECISIONS 


BY FRANK MUNK 


Discussion in the living-room was getting pretty 
heated. Joe gave a wink to his wife Rose. Joe is a sales 
man for a lumber company, but he wasn't talking lumber 
now. Like scores of other Portlanders, he had invited 
one of the GREAT DECISIONS groups to his home, 
and was now leading a discussion on “Do We Have a 
Stake in Asia?”, 

There were some dozen people in the room, men 
and women, friends and neighbors, and some friends’ 
friends, as Rose slipped out to the kitchen to get coffee 
and cookies, She came back in time to see Joe turn on 
the TV-—-and there was the familiar silhouette of the 
moderator, stark against a polar projection of North 
America. They all listened to his introduction: 

“What shall we do about Formosa? Can we go it 


alone? Can we live with the Russians? Can we count on 


FRANK MUNK ts Professor of Political Science at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon. A native of Czechoslovakia, 
he was active in adult education there before coming to 
the United States in 1949, He has served as Director of 
Training of LU NRRA 
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hurope’ Are allies worth the cost? These are questions 
you must answer. These are your Great Decisions.” 

While the moderator and two professors from near- 
by campuses engaged in a screen debate on “Do We Have 
a Stake in Asia?” everybody watched and listened and 
enjoyed the coffee. A few film shorts showed the U.S. 
Navy patrolling Formosan waters, Nehru inaugurating 
the Indian five-year plan, refugees fleeing North Viet 
Nam. 

Ihe show came to an end with the moderator 
saying, “You are asked to register your Opinion on to- 
night's Great Decision, ‘Do We Have a Stake in Asia?’ by 
marking the ballot in the Oregonian and mailing it to 
the World Affairs Council, Be sure to join us again next 
Wednesday at 10:30 for the facts on which to make your 
next Great Decision.” 

There was some debate after the show. When the 
last guest finally left—it was pretty late and raining 
outside—-Rose picked up last Sunday's Oregonian. It 
was open to the GREAT DECISIONS page which was 
given over to the same subject of our stake in Asia—the 
professor's article, contradictory views of some local 
people she knew, a summary of the choices before us, 
and the printed ballot. She started filling out the balloc 
when she heard Joe calling, so she sighed and thought 
she would have time to fill it out before going to the 
GREAT DECISIONS meeting of her club next day. 

It also occurred to Rose that she might wait for 
the radio discussion of “Our Stake in Asia’. Maybe she 
would hear something she had not thought of before. 
She was just about to turn the lights off when she heard 
the key turn in the front door and here was Bill back 
from the dance and calling: “Mom, don’t throw that 
newspaper away, | have to take it to school tomorrow 
morning ... GREAT DECISIONS will be on.” 

Joe, Rose, and Bill were only a few of the tens of 
thousands of Oregonians who participated in the spring 
of 1955 in a pilot project undertaken by the World 
Affairs Council of Oregon, with the help of many local 
and regional organizations. The GREAT DECISIONS 
experiment, which has since attracted a good deal of 
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national attention, was devised to test a number of 
assumptions. 


everybody makes great decisions 


First, with the U.S. walking a continual diplomat 
tightrope, it is increasingly dangerous to have the Ameri 
can public mood vacillate widely between extremes of 
withdrawal and involvement, of optimism and pes 
simism, of tolerance and intolerance, of idealism and 
cynicism. Not only do we need a clearer and more factual 
picture of the outside world, but above all we must spell 
out more distinctly the basic issues, goals, and means of 
our foreign policy. 

Second, in a mass culture like ours all media of mass 
communication must center on an informed, interesting, 
and stimulating discussion of the problems involved. 

Third, we must achieve active participation of the 
maximum possible number of people in the process. 

Fourth, there should be created a two-way flow of 
communication and response between public opinion and 
the nation’s decision-makers. 

In addition, it was fele that the project should have 
as much local sponsorship, initiative, and flavor as 
possible. } : 

It was this combination of depth and breadtin, com 
pressed within a relatively short time-span, widely pub- 


bicized and involving many hundreds of active and 


enthusiastic participants, which made it one of the most 
successful and novel approaches to adult education in 
world affairs the West Coast has ever seen. Several other 
factors may have contributed to its success. Portland and 
neighboring counties of northern Oregon and southern 
Washington do not represent extremes in wealth, in- 
come, or idealogies, Essentially middle-class, middle- 
of-the-road, they have a climate of opinion that permits 
unhysterical debate of public issues. 

Moreover, the World Affairs Council of Oregon 
has been in existence for many years, first as the North- 
west Institute of International Relations, and since 1950 
as a membership organization under its present name. Its 
standing in the community is pretty firmly established, 
and for the last two years it has had the services of an 
executive director uncommonly experienced in com- 
munity work in the person of Mrs. Hilmar Grondahl, 
former President of the League of Women Voters of 
Portland. 

The Council also profited from cooperation with 
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Roger Mastrude and Warren Rovetch of the Western 
Regional Office of the Foreign Policy Association. The 
project was discussed with them at an early stage of plan- 
ning and the fact sheets which helped to tie together the 
various media were drafted after mutual consultation. 

When the project was launched on February 20, it 
had been well prepared by several months of organi- 
zational activity, involving not only many volunteers 
among the Council membership, but also stations KOIN- 
PV and KOIN-Radio, both local CBS athliates, the Port- 
land Public Schools, the General Extension Division of 
the state system of higher education, colleges, and many 
civic groups. The cooperation of so many different enter- 
prises and organizations was in itself a significant effort 
to overcome the fragmentation which many regard as a 
typically American phenomenon, and one which has 
serious effects on our policy-making process. 


nine basic issues 


The first step in the organizational process was the 
arrangement for discussions with representatives of the 
mass media. The Council then proceeded with commu- 
nity planning. This was done through contacts with 
organizations, presentation of the idea to their boards, 
addresses at public meetings, mass mailings of the pro- 
gram to the membership of cooperating groups, and a 
steady stream of publicity through newspapers and 
trade, labor, and other local publications. 

The nine basic issues, around which the program was 
built, were: 

Can We Go It Alone? 

Can We Live With the Russians / 

Have We a Stake in Asia? 

Can We Count on Europe? 

Should We Leave Africa Alone? 

How Should We Defend Ourselves ? 

Are Allies Worth the Cost? 

Is There an American Way in Foreign Policy? 
How Do You Influence Our Foreign Relations? 

There was a fact sheet for each of these issues, with 
the exception of the last one, which was deliberately 
kept more open, The large-format sheets could either 
be used as wall papers or folded for convenience into 
four broad columns. The first one condensed the facts; 
the second and third, the issues; and the last one, alterna- 
tive U.S. policies, with a short recapitulation at the end, 

Experts were used on TV, radio, and in writing the 
newspaper feature; but the discussion groups, perhaps 
the key component of the program, were led solely by 
“laymen”. It would have been well-nigh impossible to 
find enough experts, anyway, since there were 81 neigh- 
borhood discussion groups in addition to groups meeting 
in public libraries, schools, and the YWCA—95 groups 
in all. 

The World Affairs Council did not try to organize 
or supervise discussion groups meeting in private homes, 
but provided the necessary body of information and a 
supporting framework for discussion through the fact 
sheets. It also gave assistance to individual leaders as 
particular problems arose. A continuous stream of in- 
formation and informed opinion, geared to the fact 
sheets, was fed into the process through the mass media, 

Some of the discussion leaders had a fair degree of 
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experience in techniques of group discussion, but most 
of them did not. To give them at least some guidance, 
the Council organized a one-day Leadership Training 
Institute in coop ration with the State Extension System. 
This was held a week before the start of the program 
and proved to be very popular with participants. It 
instructed prospective leaders in the objectives and 
organization of the project and the issues involved. In 
the afternoon, through workshops, it introduced them 
to the rudiments of group discussion and group dy- 
namics, The absence of experts proved a boon to dis- 
cussion and everybody felt at ease because everybody 
felt about as well informed as the next person in the 
group 

The project actually operated on two distinct levels 
and with two distinct audiences. At the intensive level, 
it reached more than 1,200 adult men and women taking 
part in organized discussion groups, and 4,000 high 
school students through their classroom programs. At 
the extensive level, it was directed at readers of the 
Sunday Oregonian, numbering about a million, and at 
listeners of KOIN-Radio and viewers of KOIN-TYV, each 
with a potential million person audience. It would be a 
rough guess that the audience was half urban and half 
rural, Each of the three mass media urged its audience 
to follow the other media as well and to purchase fact 
sheets. This resulted in a multi-layer coverage that seemed 
to produce a real impact on the community. 


attack in depth 


The weekly half-hour TV panel program proved 
particularly popular. It, too, was geared to the fact sheets 
and started with a presentation of basic facts, but led 


to a free and lively discussion of the pros and cons of 


alternative ranges of policies and techniques, There was — 


a good deal of give and take, but no partisanship 
pethaps because none of the participants had very ex 
treme views one way or another. ‘The show might have 
gained in dramatic appeal if they had, but it would 
have fitted less well with the unemotional, clear-headed 
character of the campaign 

As weeks went by, participants learned how to make 
effective use of visual aids, such as slides and film clips, 
but until the end they debated whether such aids made 
the show more interesting, or whether they merely drew 
attention from the debate and debaters. 

There was also some difference of opinion as to 
the respective effectiveness of TV and radio, Some 
thought the impact of TV, with its maps and charts, was 
greater. Others felt they got more out of radio, There was 
no doubt that both media helped to pierce the “sound 
barrier’ that normally limits education in international 
affairs to the League of Women Voters type circuit. It 
reached a cross-section of the population hard to reach 
by any other means of communication—all classes, all 
levels of education, all racial and religious groups, all 
apes 

Spe aking of ages, about 3,000 high school students, 
and some even younger ones, took part in the program 
A letter from the Supervisor of Social Studies to high 
school social science chairmen suggested use in 12th 
grade international relations and public opinion classes, 
Lith grade American history classes, 10th grade world 
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history classes, 9th grade English and social studies 
classes, and current events discussions. The radio pro- 
gram of station KOIN: was rebroadcast for classroom 
use on Wednesday mornings by the Portland public 
school radio station, 


your opinion counts 


Ten colleges and universities in the area took part 
in the program following a dinner held by the College 
Committee a month before the start. Activities included 
classroom use of fact sheets, student discussion groups, 
college-wide meetings with speakers, and assistance to 
the outside community in organizing discussion groups. 
Political science majors of one of the colleges assisted 
in the tabulation and evaluation of public opinion ballots. 

These ballots played an important part, both by 
emphasizing the importance of the program and in 
evaluating its effect. Every medium strongly dramatized 
the idea that “YOU are America; YOUR opinion 
counts”. 

Participants in the discussion groups were given a 
ballot listing policy alternatives to be filled out at the 
end of each discussion period. Other individuals were 
encouraged to send in ballots printed each Thursday 
morning in the Oregonian, following the Wednesday 
night TV show. Both types of multiple choice ballots 
were sent directly to the Council in downtown Portland. 

It was widely advertised that tabulations would be 
made available to the Department of State, thus provid- 
ing a channel for citizens to express their views and 
preferences. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in a 
letter to the Council enthusiastically endorsed the whole 
program. His letter said in part: “I join you in com- 
mending the remarkable cooperation given to this proj- 
ect by public and private groups . | have long held 
the conviction that our nation’s foreign affairs should be 
discussed in every American home, that every one of us 
has a task in making a successful foreign policy for the 
United States.” 

Chis report deals primarily with the Portland pro 
gram and its ramifications, However, a number of 
medium-sized communities, varying from 12,000 to 
10,000 people throughout western Oregon, organized 
GREAT DECISIONS programs of their own. These 
included Salem, Corvallis, Eugene, Springfield, all in 
Oregon; and Longview, Washington. 

An impressive aspect of the programs in these 
places was that there was no existing community struc- 
ture equivalent to the World Affairs Council to provide 
leadership. Therefore, ad boc GREAT DECISIONS 
committees had to be set up. The initiative came from 
young downtown businessmen, many of them active in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Although Eugene is 
the seat of the University of Oregon, and Oregon State 
College is located at Corvallis, the impulse in both 
cities came from people who did not cooperate with the 
university in similar projects prior to GREAT DECI. 
SIONS. One of the liveliest and most representative 
programs was organized in the small lumber town of 
Springfield, Oregon. Incidentally, all of these com- 
munities had special newspaper features, three had radio 
programs, and one had its own television program. 

GREAT DECISIONS did not in any way draw 
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attention away from other activities of the Council, In 
fact, a great strain was put on the limited human and 
physical resources of the organization by the very notice- 
able increase of interest in international affairs while the 
program was on, In addition to providing numbers of 
speakers for organizations ranging from PTA’s to the 
County Bar Association, the Council and the city were 
kept buzzing by special events including a visit by 
Assistant Secretary of State George Allen and a com- 


plex program of activities surrounding the Asia Town 
Hall Mission. 


talk of the town 


It is not easy to evaluate a program of such scope 
which at the same time was so novel in character. That 
it created an unusual degree of public interest and was 
“the talk of the town” is undoubted. A brief, tentative 
survey after the program was concluded brought out the 
fact that over 67° of those who took part in group 
sessions were new to active discussion of international 
affairs. More than 60° said they would closely follow 
foreign policy problems in the future. In over half of 
the groups all participants indicated they expected to 
take part in next year's DECISIONS— 1956. In an addi 
tional 45° of the groups, over one-half of the partici 
pants wish to do so, Nearly two-thirds reported they 
had changed opinions on at least one major issuc. As 
a matter of fact, quite a number of the discussion groups 
continued to meet on their own after conclusion of 
the program. They just could not sign off. 

Large numbers of ballots were mailed in, not only 
from the vicinity of Portland, but from 25 out of the 36 
Oregon counties and from Washington and California. 
It is evident that the program greatly increased the 
amount of traffic in ideas concerning our foreign policy, 
that it provided new, more congruous cues and interpre- 
tations, that it suggested new avenues of communication 
between the public and the policy makers, and that it 
introduced many to the pleasures and profits of study 
and group discussion. 

It certainly whetted our appetite for more explora- 
tion and experimentation. DECISIONS . .. 1956 will 
help us settle many problems which interest us greatly 
For instance, we would like to know how lasting is the 
effect of a multi-barreled, multi-level program such as 
this. We would like to experiment with new approaches 


to TV programming and with newspaper presentation 


Citizens everywhere exchanged opinions. 
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Also, we would like to work with other organizauions, 

Above all, we are not satisfied that we have reached 
all income and educational groups, An analysis of the 
discussion groups disclosed that between one third and 
one-half of them met in neighborhoods with an average 
income, according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census, of 
less than $4,290. There were a few groups in all-Negro 
neighborhoods and a few in typical low income districts, 
but the majority of the participants came from the 
middle-middle and upper-middle classes. An interesting 
side-light is provided by the fact that the program be 
came fashionable enough to be a topic of conversation 
at social gatherings, including those in executive and 
professional brackets 

We are making a special effort to reach a larger 
proportion of labor in 1956, and to percolate to all the 
various groups and sub-groups that make up the Ameri 
can community, And like everyone else, we would like 
to know whether information and discussion at the 
rational level can really change deeply rooted, frequently 
irrational atutudes and prejudices, We would need a 
long-range, scientifically conducted survey of attitudinal 
changes caused by such a program, The inclusion of such 
powerful media as the press and television certainly 
broadens the horizon of adult education and its 


capabilitic ‘. 


bigger things coming 

But it has even deeper significance. It is sometimes 
said that democracies are unfit to conduct an effective 
foreign policy, indeed unfit to govern. “When distant 
and unfamiliar and complex things are communicated to 
great masses of people, the truth suffers a considerable 
and often a radical distortion, The complex is made 
over into the simple, the hypothetical into the dogmatic, 
and the relative into an absolute.” 

Walter Lippmann is not alone in his skepticism 
that the masses cannot comprehend, let alone rationally 
act in matters of foreign policy. Other keen students of 
diplomacy, like George Kennan or Hans Morgenthau 


defend an essentially namely 


“éliust’” point of view 
that only a small minority of experts can take part in 
foreign policy decisions. That may be so, but if we are 
to prese rve the democratic process, we had better expert 
ment with new types of interaction between the electorate 
and those it elects. GREAT DECISIONS represents such 
an attempt 

It is equally true that “a mass culture is one in 
which many things are merchandised for the largest 
possible market Reports and interpretations of 
foreign-policy matters come rapid-fire to the public 
after complicated processes of editing, selecting, and re- 
writing, which result in neat packages of symbols, anal 
ogies, and images’’.” Perhaps the adult educator of the 
future will have to learn something from the purveyors 
of mass symbols if he is to be the stabilizer and vitalizer 


of modern society 


Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy, Boston: Littl 
Brown & Co., 1955 


Edgar 5. Furniss, Jr., and Richard C.. Snyder 


to American Poveigen Policy. New York: Rinehart & Ce 19" 
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BY PHILIP VAN SLYCK 


Once every two years the voter speaks his mind on 
party platforms, issues, and political personalities, Day- 
to-day shaping of government policy, however, is beyond 
the power of the citizen's periodic ballot. It is in the 
more diffused arena of public opinion that national pol 
icy is shaped. 

Right or wrong, informed or misled, public opinion 
wields enormous power over legislation, executive policy, 
negotiation of treaties—over the very philosophy of the 
administration in power. In a longer range and subtler 
sense it might further be argued that evolving public 
opinion on such issues as desegregation influences even 
the judicial branch of the Federal Government, Cer 
tainly the Supreme Court's 1954 decision in this ancient 
controversy would have been inconceivable in the public 
opinion climate of 25 or 50 years ago. 


foreign policy furnishes examples 


Startling examples in the recent history of U. S. 
foreign policy demonstrate the forcefulness of public 
opinion in molding government policy on vital issues. 
In 1945, by way of dramatic illustration, the European 
and Pacific wars had been brought to successful conclu- 
sions, but new tensions arose as an intact and massive 
Red Army poured into Manchuria and poised itself 
along the line in Central Europe which was soon to be 
called the Iron Curtain. In this critical international 


PHILIP VAN SLYCK, a Foreign Policy Association Re 
gional Representative, doesn't believe his territory, the 
Midwest, is isolationist. He feels that people here, as 
much as anywhere, have opinions that matter on foreign 
policy. Mr. Van Slyck was first Secretary General of the 
junior Chamber of Commerce International. He is a 
former public relations and advertising man. 
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How much does public Opinion influence the decisions of our government? 
cq 


situation the United States allowed its European mili- 
tary establishment to collapse in response to public 
clamor to “bring our boys home” and “get them out of 
uniform”. Historians of the future may well contend 
that no more far-reaching foreign affairs decision has 
ever been effected in response to popular demand. 

In times of international crisis, when immediate 
action is required, legislative and executive sensitivity 
to public opinion is just as acute as during periods of 
prolonged consideration. In no imaginable circumstance 
does the public servant operate in a vacuum. If need be, 
under the pressure of the crisis, he will launch trial 
balloons or hold public hearings in order to provoke 
expressions of attitude among the citizenry. But he will 
not and cannot act independently or too far ahead of 
mass sentiment. 

Thus, when Great Britain advised President Truman 
that for economic reasons she was forced to withdraw 
her troops from Greece and Turkey within 40 days, the 
Administration and Congress had to reach a swift de- 
cision on what came to be called the Truman Doctrine. 
No one knew how the public would react to this revo- 
lutionary piece of foreign policy legislation, but Con- 
gress, at least, was determined to find out before voting 
on the matter, Intense public hearings were held and 
nationwide interest aroused, Editorial reactions, unso- 
licited letters from private citizens, debates and resolu- 
tions undertaken by private organizations—all these and 
other available indices to public attitude were studied 
carefully. Finally, satisfied that the nation would accept 
this grave new commitment, Congress approved the leg- 
islation within the slim margin of time allowed. 

More recently, Congress had only a week to make 
up its mind on a joint resolution requested by President 
Eisenhower, clarifying American policy on the Chinese 
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off-shore islands as defensible barriers to a Red Chinese 
invasion of Formosa. In this case, too, Congress em- 
ployed every device of public opinion study, including 
open hearings, before this resolution was submitted to 
a vote, 

At a recent Foreign Policy Association national con 
ference, a policy-level Washington official stated that 
this relationship between the public servant and the 
private citizen is more than responsiveness; it is in fact 
dependence. Government cannot act effectively without 
constant exposure to public opinion. Every department 
of government wants to know, needs to know what the 
private citizen is thinking in order effectively to admin- 
ister the national interest. 

The structure of American government—using the 
foreign policy field once again for illustration——demon- 
strates the nature of this partnership between govern 
ment and the citizenry. According to the Constitution, 
foreign policy is an executive responsibility. Yet treaties 
have no effect without Senate approval; and financial 
commitments, common to nearly all of today’s inter- 
national agreements, are sterile until the required funds 
are appropriated by Congress. 

The Constitution further provides that formal trea 
ties submitted to the Senate must receive a two-thirds 
majority for approval. Thus the first characteristic of the 
conduct of our foreign affairs is the necessity for close 
cooperation between executive and legislative branches, 
cutting across party lines to secure the consent of the 
majority of elected representatives, 


partners in government 


Even within the executive branch, before a piece of 
foreign affairs legislation is submitted to Congress it 
receives considerable scrutiny in the light of anticipated 
public reactions, The idea, which may originate in the 
State Department's planning desks, is perhaps reshaped 
by the President and his Cabinet in the light of domestic 
kach Cabinet may le 
expected to weigh the proposal with respect to his par- 
ticular area of responsibility, 


considerations. member ot the 


Thus the Agriculture Ds 
partment is concerned with the effect upon, and attitude 
of, the farmer; the Treasury, with the effect upon the 
taxpayer or upon other fiscal legislation, and so on 

These considerations resolved, the executive branch 
then establishes liaison with the leaders of its own and 
the opposition party in both houses of Congress. From 
this point on, while the legislation is under considera 
tion on Capitol Hill, the intricate machinery of inter- 
party and inter-committes well as liaison 
between the upper and lower house, work out the com- 
promises and adaptations which shape the proposal into 
its final form. 


liaison, as 


It is at this stage that public opinion exerts its 
most direct and tel.ing force. Each member of both 
houses of Congress is concerned with his own constitu 
ents, how the proposed legislation will affect them and 
be received by them in accordance with the special char 
acteristics and opinions of each constituency, as the leg 
islator understands them. Perhaps the most obvious key 
is that Congress is essentially a political body. Because 
it is responsible to the voter it must be responsive to 
the voter's opinion. 


march, 1956 


Che Constitution may make no specific provision for 
the power of the people in the daily business of govern- 
ment, but the natural development of American political 
institutions, intensified perhaps by the speed up in com 
munications and the spread of popular education, has 
created an inevitable working partnership between the 
public servant and the private citizens who elect him or 


his party to office. 


the mechanism is built-in 


The machinery for evaluating public opinion is 
built into every policy-making department of the Federal 
Government, In the legislative branch, the daily mail 
and the editorial columns of the hometown newspapers 
are important matters for staff research. No Senator or 
Congressman ignores his daily mail. He cannot always 
follow the advice, but he can be counted on to weigh 
the advice in the light of his own convictions, his party 
policies and commitments, the sentiment of other opinion 
expressions he has received, and, indeed, in the light of 
his own political future. 

In the executive branch, using the Department of 
State as an example, systematized procedures are used 
to kec p the Secretary of State informed on trends in 
public opinion. Every telegram, letter, post card, or reso 
lution endorsed by a club or society, which may be trans 
mitted to the Secretary, is examined and analyzed by a 
special desk in the Department This special section of 
the State Department, called the Public Studies Division, 
makes a business of collecting opinions from editors, 
the one hand, and 


columnists, and commentators, on 


other. In the second 


category, public opinion polls are the basic diet. with 


from the general public, on the 


private mail a valuable supplement 
Officials of survey sections like the Public Studies 
Division of the State Department are particularly inter- 
such as 
USA 


discussion programs sponsored by COMMUNITY world af- 


ested in opinions clearly based on special study, 


the opinion ballots employed in the Decision 


fairs councils. “Educated expressions” suc h as these, they 


declare, with “a clearer and 


yovernment 


provide the 
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sounder analysis of trends of American opinion’. The 
results of these continuing surveys in the State Depart- 
ment are incorporated in regular briefings to the Secre 
tary of State, officers of the Department, and foreign 


ervice othicers overseas. 


ene on. one 
it's your responsibility 

With so potent a weapon in his hands—the powe! 
of influencing day to day decisions of his government 
the private citizen is faced with certain inescapable re 
ponsibilities. The illustration reported earlier, when 
inadequately informed public opinion dictated the dis 
mantling of our military at the close of World War IL, 
certainly suggests that the private citizen can no longer 
afford to be uninformed 

It is probably an axiom of psychology that the crank, 
more than the thoughtful citizen, is the inveterate letter 
writer of our sociely Certainly a large share of the un 
solicited mail received in Washington consists of emo 


cooperatives, adult education programs these are only 
a few of the resources from which the individual citizen 
can inform himself. Adequate avenues also exist whereby 
he may communicate his informed convictions to those 
in a position to respond. 

No one believes there is only one right answer to 
any policy question in, say, the field of foreign affairs; 
nor that public opinion, properly educated, will over- 
whelmingly favor any particular course of action at any 
one time, and thus simplify the labors of the Federal 
Government. The real point is that, whether we like it 
or not, public opinion is a far more decisive factor in 
American government than most of us realize. 

his being the case, it becomes critically important 
that expressions of public opinion be as enlightened as 
community resources allow. The public servant, from 
the Secretary of State to the newest freshman Congress 
man, consults his mail with care. Only the private citi- 


zens who face up to their responsibilities can insure 
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tional protests and ill or misinformed points of view that part of that mail, at least, is constructive and con- rhs 
This kind of mail can and has hindered the effective tributes to effective government. O¢ ' =p 
conduct of the nation’s affairs “ i Ho 
Yet, as long as government takes seriously each 4 oni 
OPINION ¢ xpression it receives, the ciuuzen who has taken yYouR oO inion COUNTS é the 
the trouble to inform himself is besurred to counter —_—_ fie 
balance the crank and to supply government with the The individual citizen in a democracy has ample 3 ie 
kind of thought-out opinions which will aid and not opportunities (1) to inform himself on public : i 
hinder the serious business in which the Republic i issues and (2) to make his opinion count in the a pats 
engaged, day-to day development of government policies. 
Washington officials are free and frank to admit . i : 
that they cagerly seek expressions of informed privat For Information: ‘| =) 
opinion, whether or not these are in agreement with * Read a good daily newspaper and one or two _ bt 
current policy, This is no mere courtesy or lip service, reliable periodicals reporting on public affairs. i ok 
they point out; it is an institution of the American de * Join a discussion or study group or take a uJ a 
Mocracs course in an adult school, night school, or the hi - 
. ss extension division of a university. a r 
information at your fingertips * Exchange opinions freely with friends and || se 
It would appear, then, that the first job of the neighbors with a view to broadening one’s | 7 
citizen is to use every resource at his command to edu understanding. i 
cate himself in such vital areas as foreign policy. In this ¢ Attend lectures and public meetings. a po 
field he can do no less than read a good daily news * Read authoritative books on current problems. {| in 
maper and one or two responsible periodicals, engage in A 4) - 
: . discussion with his friends ind neighbors, and For Action: b — 
fy bur 
express his thought-out convictions from time to ume ¢ Write occasional letters to Congressmen and a 
to his Congressman, Senator, or other policy making Senators i CIs 
Federal officer © Writ« policy chiefs in special fields of interest, |, 
Additional avenues are also Open to every citizen such as the Secretary of State. a a 
Many service clubs, political clubs, and other privat * Join an action organization working in the PH ; 
Organizations otter opportunites for the individual to public affairs field. ue ee 
discuss topical questions, arrive at intelligent conclusions, * Introduce appropriate resolutions in organi po 
and, through direct action or by resolution, put his zations of which one is a member and ensure tan 
Opinions to work in the service of his country that approved resolutions are properly pub oo 
Few pages of a newspaper are better read than the licized and forwarded to government officers a 
letters-to-the-editor column, Some of the provocative de ina position to act, = 
bates in history have been conducted and concluded in ¢ Write letters to the editor. 
the columns of such institutional newspapers as_ the ¢ Join and work in a political party or political 
London Times and its New York namesake. And, in club, 
varying degrees, letters-to-the-editor columns in all ¢ Contribute time and money to organizations 
American newspapers, large or small, daily or weekly working for goals in which one believes. 
provide the conscientious citizen with a significant forum * Speak up freely, airing educated convictions 
in which to air and influence the many issues of public wherever one can influence the opinions of 
policy ‘ others 
Churches. schools, labor unions, farm bureaus and 
the workshop adult leadership 
mai 
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DECISIONS ... USA fen 


Building a “curriculum” for adult study 


of public questions is a grave responsibility. 
Here's how the Foreign Policy Association 


does it in the area of international affairs. 


BY ALEXANDER W. ALLPORT 


When Clark Gable removed his shirt and revealed 
a bronzed, bare chest to Claudette Colbert in It Hap- 
pened One Night, the bottom fell out of the undershirt 
market. When President Eisenhower chose to wear a 
Homburg at his inauguration, he dealt the top hat busi- 
ness a deathblow, but created a nation-wide demand for 
the more informal headpiece. When a Board of Censors 
bans a film, they often create a public stampede to see 
it. The influence of some individuals and organizations 
is such that their slightest action, planned or accidental, 
causes an overwhelming public response. 

With this influence goes a responsibility which few 
in public life can afford to ignore, It is the kind of re 
sponsibility that makes the politician stay up nights 
wondering if he said the wrong thing, and the enter- 
tainer keep looking around for a lawyer about to suc 
him for damaging a client's product. 

DECISIONS 


calling public attention to specific questions, places very 


USA, and any similar program 


much the same burden on the sponsoring organization. 
It is not enough to focus on important topics. We must 
also know that, insofar as is humanly possible, they are 
the most important at a given time. To encourage the 
study of Greenland when major battles are being lost 
in North Africa is asking people to fiddle while Morocco 
burns, 

The Foreign Policy Association's program of DE- 
CISIONS 


consideration three sets of issues, annual, basic, and 


. USA presents for public discussion and 


current. In selecting these issues, especially the annual 
issues, FPA was acutely aware of its responsibility to 
pick out not only important topics, but the mast impor- 
tant topics. To meet the responsibility, FPA has devel- 
oped an approach to the determination and selection of 
issues which, when fully implemented, will ensure their 
validity. 


As Vice President of the Foreign Policy Association, 
ALEXANDER ALLPORT is reminded daily of the grow 
ing interest in world affairs and the desire for focus and 
direction. A recent 15,000-mile trip around the country 
has confirmed his feeling that “most leaders are concerned 
with the diversity of their programs and are looking for 
ways to concentrate their resources to be more effective 
in the community ‘To us,” he says, ‘the answer appears 
to lie in selecting the really key national decisions for 


local study 


march, 1956 
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The four clements of the selection process are in 
this case specialized for a set of questions dealing with 
world affairs. The method, however, is just as applica 
ble for groups dealing with public housing, school im 
provement, soil conservation, working conditions, of 


other public que stions. 


first: individual selection 


The first element in the selection process is called 
Individual Selection. This does not mean a public opin 
ion poll, for DECISIONS USA does not attempt 
to pick its issues by a general national ballot. In any 
field, however, there ts a group of people, pe rhaps 1,000, 
perhaps 5,000 or more, who know about the subject 
These individuals, drawn from all parts of the country, 
may or may not be “experts” in the common usage of 
the word and may or may not be “opinion leaders”, 
but they are people who, because of a business or pet 
sonal interest, know a good deal more about the subject 
than the average person 

In the field of world affairs, this group would 
include teachers and ress archers, writers and editors, 
radio and television commentators, government officials, 
organization leaders, some business men, and an assort- 
ment of other qualified individuals, In succeeding years, 
when the list has been completed, the Annual Issues of 
the DECISIONS 


instance, be selected by these people. 


USA program will, in the first 


One of several methods can be used in this first 
phase. A list of perhaps a hundred issues could be sent 
out for individual consideration, A letter describing, what 
is meant by an Annual Issue could be sent asking these 
persons to lise their choices, Or these individuals could 
be encouraged to meet and pick what they believe to 
be the five or 10 most important issues of the coming 
year 

Whatever method is used, the end product will be 
about the same, The resule will be that a substantial 
number of qualified individuals will have had an oppor 
tunity to express their opinions on what the most im 
portant issues are. A good beginning has then been 
made 

Following the Individual Selection process, the 
sponsoring organization will need to compile the results 
before phase two can be started. This second stage is 
called Organizational Selection, It is concerned not only 
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with clecung IMportant issues but with their relevance 


to the interests of the participating organizations. 


second: organizational selection 


No matter what the subject under consideration, 
there are a certain number of organizations in this 
country to which that subject is of major concern. In 
the field of world affairs the list would include not just 
the Foreign Policy Association and the many World 
Affairs Councils, but organizations such as the ( arnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the Council on For 
cign Relations, the American Association for the United 
Nations, and many others to which international affairs 
are of prime concern. 

In addition, the list would include major groups to 
which world affairs is an important if not a primary 
concern” These would include groups like the League of 
Women Voters, the AFL-CIO and other labor organi 
vations, the Chamber of Commerce and other business 
and trade groups, educational associations and institu- 
tions, farm and veterans organizations, and even youth 
groups. In the world affairs field the list might include 
several hundred organizations. 

The Organizational Selection phase of the program 
includes sending to these groups the results compiled 
from the Individual Selection process, and requesting 
their serious consideration of the issues. In some cases 
4 participating Organization may set up a special study 
committee to Zo ovel the list of topics and pick the 
five or 10 which it considers most important and most 
relevant. In other organizations, the Board of Directors 
will perform this function. In some cases the national 
group may wish to refer the list to its local chapters 
or branches and request that they do the selection proc 
ess on the local level Ihe method used is not nearly 


sO Important as the fact of organizational Participation, 


If enough organizations participate, the minor distor 
trons resulting from the speci il interests of some organ 


izations will be eliminated 


third: expert selection 


At the end of phase two, the results will again 
be compiled before the third a lection process goes 
into effect. This next step ts called Expert Selection 
Ic comes at a time when the great mass of material 
collected in the carlier phases must be brought together 
and sorted out in a logical and concise manner. In pick 
ing the issues for 1956, the Committee of Experts con 
sisted of 20 persons well qualified in the field of 


international relations. They. were faced with a list of 
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40 issues, which might in other years be as many as 50, 
or even as few as 10, They must bear the final responsi- 
bility for picking the most important five, six, seven, 
or 10 on which the program will be based in the fol- 
lowing year. Normally, if preceded by the proper 
amount of “home work”, this can be accomplished in 
a three- to four-hour meeting. 

But the job of this committee goes further, It 
must also try to determine which particular aspect of 
a general issue is going to be most important. If the 
question deals with Japan, it must select between such 
problems as trade, relations with China, relations with 
the West, armaments, and the like, to give each issue 
the most effective and appropriate focus. 

And then, it must do one thing more. It must also 
try to pick the fime during the ensuing year when the 
issue will be most important. Perhaps this means relat- 
ing it to an election or a conference, a session of the 
United Nations, or a season of the year, But if the pub- 
lic is to be really interested in a certain topic, the timing 
must be as right as the topic itself. 

Ic can, of course, be argued that even this long 
process fails to ensure selecting the right issues, Quan- 
tity does not ensure quality. While this is true, a broadly 
base d selection process does lessen the chances of being 
badly wrong. At the same time, selection of the issues 
by this method does not necessarily ensure their local 
relevance or acceptance. Without this, there would be 
little point in the program, For this reason, there is a 
fourth step in the selection process which precedes the 


actual use of the issues in local community programs. 


fourth: local acceptance 


This fourth phase is called Local Option. By this 
the FPA means not only the right, but the hope that 
each participating community or organization will re- 
view carefully the list of suggested issues, and plan its 
own program only around those it considers valuable and 
worthwhile. By this is also meant that the sponsoring 
organization will be encouraged to think through the 
suggested sequence of the topics and see if they mect 
the local needs. And by this is also meant that local 
organizations will be encouraged to find their own re- 
source materials and make maximum use of their own 
qualified people in interpretating the topics through 
speeches, articles, radio, and television in their own 
community. 

Naturally, there are some drawbacks to this ap 
proach. If the issues have been carefully and wisely se- 
lected, if they have been put in a meaningful sequence, 
and if the materials prepared and collected on these is 
sues have been screened by experts in the field, it ts 
perhaps unlikely that a local organization with limited 
facilities will do any better by changing or modifying 
the program, This argument has long been used to 
justify totally standardized programs from which the 
participants cannot deviate. 

The argument is valid as far as it goes, but it fails 
to answer the one really major question of participant 
receptivity. A completely packaged program may be 
substantially “better” than a local modification, but it 
will involve only a very limited number of people 
unless it speaks directly to their local condition. No 
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packaged program can accomplish this on a national 
basis, and wide acceptance will come only as a result of 
local planning and participation in the development of 
the program. 

Local Option may not produce a better product, 
but DECISIONS .. . USA has been planned for really 
broad community participation, and Local Option will 
produce a more acceptable program, Without the ac- 
ceptability factor, DECISIONS ... USA would probably 
be just another discussion course for a very few people 
especially interested in the subject and already much 
better informed than the man in the street. 

In the FPA time schedule, the process of selecting 
the issues for any given year consumes eight months 
from start to finish. It goes on at the same time that 
the previous set of issues is being studied throughout 
the country, 

It is certainly valid to ask, “Is it worth it?” The 
only answer to this is a resounding no if the only thing 
that resulted was a list of five to 10 topics on which a few 
groups could focus their programs, and about which 
FPA would encourage the publication of various pam 
phlets and articles. Issues of the sort needed for a lim- 
ited program can easily be selected by a few people 
with much less cost and effort. But the answer must be 
a resounding yes if all the factors are taken into con- 
sideration. 

For one, this process ensures to a high degree the 
selection of the most important issues on world affairs 
facing the American people. For another, it involves 
people in the picking process and ensures greater par 
ticipation in future programs based on issues they have 
picked. Equally important, it ensures as far as any or 
ganization can, that the issues will be relevant to the 
interests and concerns of the people 


and another thing— 


But even more important than these elements is 
the underlying purpose of picking any issues at all, Onc 
of the great deterrents to local participation in inter 
national affairs and many other programs is the feeling 
that things are just too complicated for the average 
ciuzen to understand. The real value of picking certain 


DECISIONS .. . 1956 


Here are the 10 annual issues selected for this year's 

adult study by the Foreign Policy Association, and their 

suggested order of utilization 

1. How Can the U.S. Meet Russia's New Challenge ? 

2. What Can the U.S. Do About Germany in 
Europe? ; 

3. What U.S. Policy for North Africa? 

4. Can the U.S, Help Peace in the Middle East 

5. How Should the U.S. Deal With China? 

6. What Can the U.S. Do About Japan's Role in 
Asia? 

7. What Should the U.S. Do Next in Viet Nam? 

8. Where Should Our Money Go Abroad ? 

9. Can the Bomb Be Curbed 7 

0. What U.S. Problems in the New United Nations? 


march, 1956 


key subjects lies in the fact that it makes the study of 
world affairs more manageable. It gives the individual 
something with which he can come to grips, After he 
has finished a program, it gives him the feeling that 
he has accomplished something real and concrete. It 
gives meaning to all the other information he will accu 
mulate on world problems, information which otherwise 
would constitute only a miscellaneous collection of un- 
assorted facts. 

And is this wrong? Some will say unless the public 
is prepared to learn all about everything in the world, 
it should not concern itself with the formulation of 


foreign policy, Can we, in fact, expect this kind of 
interest on the part of our whole population ? 

It might be nice if each of us learned everything there 
was to know about an automobile before we ventured on 
' crowded highway. Humans being humans, however, 
most of us will concentrate on the essentials of driving 
and learn those things which we must know in order to 
drive safely and efficiently, It's probably much the same 
with our democracy. It is much mort important that we 
know those things we must know in order to vote wisely 
and fulfill our duties as citizens. DECISIONS USA 
gives each community an Opportunity to know what 
must be known to he Ip ensure individual and collective 
survival, For those who wish to carry their 


interest 


furthe - who want to know more, it provides a spring- 
+ 


board into a world full of knowledges problems, and 
challenge : 


SS 


BASIC ISSUES 
There are a number of basic insternational questions of 
such lasting importance as to be of concern to the Ameri 
can pe ople for many years at a time. Here are cight which 
FPA is currently presenting to adult study groups 
1. Is There an American Way in Foreign Policy? 
2. Does U.S. Prosperity, Security and 
Depend on the Rest of the World? 


Freedom 


3. How Shall We Deal with the USSR? 

4. Do We Need Strong and Global Defense: 
5. Do We Have a Stake in Europe / 

6. Do We Have a Stake in Asia? 

7. Do We Have a Stake in Colonial Africa / 
8. Do We Need Partners and Friends? 
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How the Foreign Policy Association can help you, your 

4 - 
organization, and your community plan and carry out 
programs of adult education in world affairs. 


BY JOHN W. NASON 


Iwo directories, U.S, Citizens in World Affairs 
and American Agencies Interested in International 
Affairs, describe over 400 national organizations con 
cerned with the world around us. While these are not 
the same as the famous “400” of the United States, 
they are a social élite in their own right for it 1s 
through them that the American citizen's stake in world 
affairs is clearly demonstrated. 

No longer is the formation of our country’s foreign 
policy the preserve of a handful of intellectuals and 
government Officials, Nowadays hardly an organization 
fails to “poach” and include world affairs as part of 
ifs program No major group is without an international 
relations committee, and few communities of any size 
have less than a score of organizations at least partially 


devoted to a study of world peace and understanding 


it wasn't always so 


Looking back some years, perhaps to the beginning 
of the first World War, one is startled by the changes. 
Not only has there been a great increase in organiza- 
tional activity, but ne wspapers, radio and television, 
magazines and movies are giving international problems 
more and more space and time Schools and college 5 are 
ine luding more courses on world affairs than ever before 
Private and business travel have brought citizens of many 
lands into intimate contact. A modern-day de Tocqueville 
might well observe that the people of the U.S.A. have 
recognized their stake in the world, and have shouldered 
with little complaint and considerable enthusiasm their 
collective responsibility for the leadership of the fre 
world 

There are many ways this happy growth of activity 
and interest can be measured—by counting, for example, 
the dollars contributed toward work in the international! 
field, the people participating in local programs, the 
communities taking part in United Nations Day celebra 
tions, the meetings and discussion groups being organ- 
ized. But at the same time, we must try to count the 
accompanying problems which have arisen for organi 


vations in the past few decades, especially since the end 


of W orld War Il 


JOHN W. NASON is President of the Foreign Polx 

Association. He says, “Because the questions of foreign 
policy are less immediate than health and love, children 
and family budgets, they seem less urgent and important 
They are, however, by all odds the most important in our 
lives President of Swarthmore College, from 1940 to 
1954, Mr. Nason has also been head of the World Affairs 
Council of Philadelphia and has served in many promi 


nent civic and educational roles 
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Take the problem of talking only to people of like 
minds; the problem of too many pamphlets with too 
little circulation; the problem of always trying to get 
money from the same people; the problem of too many 
committees and too many organizations; the problem of 
more officially celebrated “weeks” in the year than there 
are weeks; the problem of too little time and too much 
paper. These are the constant irritants facing individ- 
uals, Organizations, and communities alike. As Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh says in Gift from the Sea, American 
life today is “based on the premise of ever-widening 
circles of contact and communication. This is not the 
life of simplicity, but the life of multiplicity that the 
wise men warn us of. It leads not to unification but to 
fragmentation.” 

But these are also characteristics of a free and com- 
petitive society. They are problems which must be dealt 
with, not bemoaned, problems which probably cannot 
be solved but can be ameliorated, 

The Foreign Policy Association is no exception, 
During the past 37 years it has had its share of all the 
problems confronting organizations, big and small. 
There always seems to be too little time and too few 
dollars to do what needs doing and to serve those asking 
for help. 


we have worries too 


“You are a big national organization,” people say 
to FPA, “with a staff of 50, with field offices, a sizeable 
budget, close contacts with the government and UN. 
You have these worries, too?” 

Yes, alas, plus a larger share of responsibility than 
some, not only for serving individual members and the 
many local Foreign Policy Associations, World Affairs 
Councils and Committees throughout the country, but 
other groups as well: women’s and men’s service clubs, 
farm and labor ofganizations, business and trade associ- 
ations, schools and colleges, and all the organizations 
which have a primary focus on international affairs. 

FPA receives daily a myriad of requests for publi- 
cations, speakers, films, program advice, pamphlet rec- 
ommendations, discussion leaders, book suggestions, 
ind help in organizing new groups. Individual demands 
cange from such easy-to-answer questions as the title 
of a recent pamphlet on world trade, to securing copies 
of speeches delivered in the 1952 presidential campaign 
or “a complete analysis of U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations over 
the past ten years”. Organizational needs run the gamut 
from supplying rapporteurs for a one-day conference to 
planning a whole year’s program. 


adult leadership 
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These requests are encouraging, for they mean more 
people are doing more and thinking more about their 
role in world affairs. But they are frustrating, too, for 
each one is different; no one wants quite the same service 
as another. I dare say many other organizations are 
finding themselves in the same predicament. Yet, can 
we say “No” to a legitimate, intelligent inquiry, when 
service to others lies at the very core of our existence? 

DECISIONS ...USA is, in part, an attempt to 
solve this dilemma, for it represents an effort to con- 


, 


solidate those areas in which FPA can offer service effec 
tively and promptly. It is our first serious experiment 
in focusing attention on a carefully selected, limited 
number of crucial topics, then providing a wide variety 
of materials and program aids on those topics. It is not 
a complete solution, for there will still be requests for 
help on other problems which fall outside the “deci 
sions”. These we will continue to answer as best we can, 
either directly or by referral to the organization best 
equipped to handle the request. 


decisions, decisions, decisions 


DECISIONS .... USA is actually three sets of topics 
included under one overall title. First there is DECI 
SIONS 
picked each year for their relevance and importance to 
the people of the United States. The article preceding 


1956, eight to 10 “annual” issues, to be 


this one describes the selection process in detail, Second, 
GREAT DECISIONS, eight basic issues, fundamental to 
our foreign policy, which will be modified from time 
to time, but generally remain constant. And third, TO 
DAY’S DECISION, a series of unpredictable current 
issues, to be dealt with as they arise 


In all, between 20 and 25 “decisions” will be chosen 
each year and “serviced” by the Foreign Policy Associa 
tion. Around each of them certain special mate rials will 
be prepared, enabling individuals and organizations to 
obtain more help and information on the really impor 
tant topics than ever before. 

Let's take for example DECISIONS... 1956 (listed 
on p. 27). On each “decision” the Association will pub- 
lish a large 22” x 27” fact sheet suitable for background 
reading, discussion groups, and school use. These fact 
sheets will include an exposition of the problem, some 
opposing points of view on what ought to be done,. th 
choices open to the United States and some of the conse 
quences of these choices. In addition, they will carry 
reading and visual aid suggestions, discussion questions, 
and an “opinion ballot’. Each fact sheet is designed as a 
self-contained educational unit. 

The FPA Speakers Advisory Series will list sources 
and names of speakers available on the DECISIONS... 
1956. The Pamphlet Advisory Service will devote sev 
eral of its monthly issues to recommending inexpensive 
or free pamphlets. 

Ihe Special Programs Service will suggest ways in 
which the “decisions” can be incorporated into the con 
tinuing activities of many types of organizations. There 
will be annotated film and book lists, radio and tele- 
vision aids. Headline Series booklets and Foreign Policy 
Bulletin articles, which cater to a slightly better informed 
audience, will supplement the fact sheets. 
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and in addition— 


These are examples of what the Foreign Policy 
Association will provide. But the process of selection 
of the annual “decisions” guarantees a wide public inter- 
est, and it is fairly certain that other organizations, other 
publishers, and the communications media will pay 
attention to them during the year. You can, therefore, 
look forward to an increasingly wide variety of mate- 
rials and publications from many sources. 

Similar services are available on the eight GREAT 
DECISIONS: a set of fact sheets, an expanded Head 
line Series containing essays by eight distinguished writ. 
ers, one issue each of the monthly Pamphlet Advisory 
Service, and Speakers Advisory Service, one section of 
the Special Programs Service, film and book lists, radio 
I'V aids, a leaders’ kit, and promouonal matertal for 
groups planning concentrated community programs 

On TODAY'S DECISION special materials will 
also be prepared, though they will take a different form, 
Once a “hot” issue has been picked, a complete program 
kit will be put together including a four-page fact 
sheet; a discussion and opinion ballot insert; quotes by 
experts on various sides of the “decisions”; a bibliogra 
phy of books, pamphlets, and articles, film and spe aker 
suggestions, and ideas for special programs—in all, 
about 25 pages of practical information, The fact sheets, 
discussion questions, and opinion ballots will be avail. 
able separately for distribution to group participants and 
students. With the TODAY'S DECISION kit, program 
planners can quickly develop activities around the world 
news of the day, while individuals are provided with 
enough background to consider their own “decisions” 
intelligently. 

How the DECISIONS ..,USA materials and sery 
ices are used depends entirely on the individual, organ 
ization, or community, for they are adaptable to a wide 
variety of situations. An organization planning discus 
sion sessions might use just the DECISIONS... 1956 
fact sheets. A group sponsoring lectures or luncheon 
meetings can build a series around any or all of the 
three sets. Some organizations may choose only one or 
two topics for a whole year’s activity, Others may base 
a short-term program on a4 survey of several “decisions”. 
Others may wish to undertake a Portland-type commu 
nity-wide program. It is a matter of local option 

Will DECISIONS...USA help you in program 
planning on world affairs? We hope it will. We be- 
lieve the “Decisions” materials will make it possible to 
build and coordinate different programs on different 
levels for many different types of audiences 

But beyond this, we hope DECISIONS ...USA 
will help because it enables organizations and their lead 
ers, both professional and volunteer, to plan further 
ahead on their world affairs programs, assured that ade 
quate information and service will be forthcoming. W« 
think it will reduce the perennial dithculty of finding 
the right discussion material, the right film, the right 
speaker, or what-have-you on the right topic at the 
right time. And we sincerely hope it will help FPA 
to do a better job in serving you, your Organization, 


and your community. OY 
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FOR SALE 
BELOW COST 


selected 


BACK ISSUES 


OF ADULT LEADERSHIP 


from Vols. I through Ill 


ONLY 
Cc 
PER COPY 


— ANY QUANTITY — 
® USE THIS ORDER FORM 


Adult Education Assn. 
743 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me at !0 cents per 
copy the back issues wd 
below: 


ed 


QUANTITY WORKSHOP TITLE 


Effective Consultation 
(April '55) 

Research on Human Relations 
(Feb "$5) 

Liberal Adult Education 
(Jan, '55) 

A View of Personality 
(Dec, '54) 

The Volunteer (Novy. '54) 

Audio-Visuals (Oct, '54) 

The Larger Organization 
(Sept. '54) 

Ihe Single-Shot Meeting 
(Jume 54) 

Working with Older People 
(May 54) 

Social Science in Action 
(April "54) 


Your Public Relations 


(Mar, ‘54) 
Locals & Their Nationals 
(Jan, 54) 


Handling Controversial Issues 
(Nov, '54) 


Social Inventions for Learning 
(Oct, “S4) 


Improving Large Meetings 
(Dex 52) 
Total copies @ 10« 
per copy Enclosed is $ 
Name 


Street 


City Zone 


30 


IN PRINT 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS. By Ernst B. Haas ¢ illen § 
Whiting. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 
55 pp. 46.00 

Suggests a methodology for the study 
of international relation Ihe authors 
attempt “to synthesize the study of politi 
cal behavior and social action with an 
analysis of international relations as one 
manifestation Of group aspirations’. Par 
ticular empl isi8 15 placed upon historical 
events since 1945, The bibliographies of 
materials listed at the end of 


each chapter supplement the case studies 


used in the book 


case-study 


POLITICS AMONG NATIONS. Revised 
edition. By Hans J]. Morgenthau. Neu 
York ilfred A. Knopf, 1955. 600 pf 
$7.50 

The essential purposes of this book are 
> present “a realist theory of inter 
national politics da inh enti a struggle 


for power in a world of conflicting inter 


ests, and to employ this theory towards 

an understanding of the ways to peace 
First published in 194 this revised 

edition brings up-to-date the author's 


analvsis of the problems of peace and 


world politics through the examination of 
new developments such as colonial revo 
lution, supra-national organization, etc., 


and new « ncepts such as containment, 
cold war, and Point Four. Special empha 
sis is placed on basic problems of inter 
rational law, international organization, 
and diplomacy. Detailed maps and charts 
are included: brief explanations of per 
sons and events mentioned in the text 
appear in the historical glossary. The 
book closes with a chapter on the future 


of diplomacy 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY. By Larry Leonard. New York 
MeGraw- Hill, 1953, 611 pp. $6.2 

In this text the author is 
with the 


concerned 
content of American foreign 
policy and the American process for the 
conduct of foreign relations. In the au 


thors words, “How we reach foreign 


policy decisions becomes as important as 


what these decisions are Contemporary 


foreien policy is viewed in historical per 
spective. Part I treats the character of 


American foreign policy Part HW out 
lines the constitutional framework as it 
affects foreign affairs: Part II 


the | roblems of 


discusses 


rovernment Organization 


in conducting foreign affairs: and the 


substance of American foreign policy is 


discussed in Part IV 
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CIVILIZATION AND FOREIGN POLICY: 
An Inquiry for Americans. By Louis ]. 
Halle. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 277 pp. $3.75. 

This inquiry into foreign relations does 
not try to give precise answers to prob- 
lems of American foreign policy, but pre- 
sents a method of thinking about the 
problems and issues. The need for a for- 
eign policy and the character of Western 
civilization is discussed. The author seeks 
to plot the direction of American foreign 
policy on the basis of his conception of 
the kind of nation the United States is 
and the kind of world to which its policy 
must address itself. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PROCESS. By Max Beloff. Bal 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 134 
pp. $3.00. 


limore: 


This volume contains the Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History delivered 
in 1954 at Johns Hopkins University. The 
author examines the history of American 
foreign policy in relation to the peculiar- 
ities of democratic government. American 
experience in world affairs is viewed and 
compared to the experience of other 
democratic countries. The advantages and 


limitations of democracies in foreign 


affairs are discussed 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AMERI- 
CAN FOREIGN POLICY. By Morton 
Gordon & Kenneth N. Vines. New York: 
Thomas Y, Crowell Co., 1955. 562 pp. 


$2.95. 


This collection of readings is an attempt 
“to develop some understanding of the 
principles of American foreign policy, its 
theoretical basis, its process of formation, 
und its content” 

Fach of the six chapters deals with a 
problem, sketching its background and 
relating it to the larger subject of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Included is an anno- 
tated bibliography of readings related to 
each chay ter 


GREAT DECISIONS FACT SHEETS +10. 
Poreien Policy Association, 345 E. 46th 
Gt., New York 17, N.Y. 2 
sheets 


for individual 
$1.50 for set of eight. 

Ihe GREAT DECISIONS illustrated 
discussion and reading sheets raise funda 
nental questions of U.S. foreign policy 
Fach fact sheet covers the background of 
the problem, presents differing opinions 
on ts solution and sugvests al Is for the 


reader in forming his own opinion 


ADULT EDUCATION. By Robert A. Luke. 
Vocational and Professional Monograph 
£29. Bellman Publishine Co., Mail Order 
De pt., P.O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1956. 19 pp. $1.00 

An overview of the field of adult edu- 
cation. This pamphlet defines some of the 
popular concepts of adult education. The 
history of the field is traced through in- 
stitutions and organizations which en- 
gage in adult educational activities. Sec- 


fons «are mnmciuded On Organization ind 


adult leads rship 
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structure, training and education, career 
opportunities, and some advantages and 
disadvantages of working in adult educa- 
tion, The author concludes this pamphlet 
with a consideration of trends and future 
development of the process of adult 
education 


REASONS GIVEN BY !OWA WOMEN 
FOR ATTENDING HOME MAKING 
CLASSES FOR ADULTS. Department of 
Home Economics Education, lowa State 
College, Ames, 1955. 26 pp. NPL. 


from this report of research conducted 
in lowa communities, adult educators may 
find clues to help them interest a broader 
cross-section of women in adult home 


making classes 


WHEN PARENTS GET TOGETHER. Hou 
To Organize A Parent Education Pro 
gram. The Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 132 BF. 74th St., New York 
21, N.Y. 1955. 48 pp. NPL. 

This pamphlet is designed is a guide 
to planning parent education programs in 
varied situations. It outlines a philosophy 
of parent education and suggests how to 
Start a program, kinds of n cetings, mem 
bership and leadership concepts. Re 
source materials for parent education 


programs are included in the Appendix 


PARENT EDUCATION HANDBOOK. / am 
ily Life Education Dept., Kansas City 
Public Schools, 1840 E. Eighth St., Kan 
sas City 24, Mo, 1955, 53 pp. NPL, 


[his handbook first discusses goal 


setting in the parent education program, 


' 
then goes on to deal with program plan 
ning, the discussion group, and how to 
get people interested in discussion, It pre 
sents several checklists developed in 
Kansas City’s parent education programs 
for use in program planning and discus 
sion groups Includes a selected list of 


materials and aids for parents and leaders 


GOALS AND TECHNIQUES OF PARENT 
EDUCATION. Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Ave., Neu 
York 16, N.Y. 1955. 12 pp. NPI 

The focus of this reprint trom Case 
work Papers—1955 is on the role of the 
caseworker and of the casework agency 
in parent education. Attention is given to 
the need for clarity about the casework 
agency's goals in parent education, and 
the need for caseworkers tw adapt to 
many kinds of parent education groups 
and many different kinds of programs 
Special knowledge and skills which the 


caseworker must have for parent educa 
tion work are identified 


SOURCES OF TEACHING MATERIALS. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Obio 
State University, Columbus 10. 1955, 28 
yp. NPL. 

A reprint from the Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, this pamphlet lists a 
variety of sources of teaching aids and 
special references on how to use them. It 
was prepared primarily for teachers, but 


is also of interest to school administrators 
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“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND OTHER 
COMMUNITY SERVICES.” J[dited by 
Theodore L, Reller. Annals of the Amer 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Vol. 302, November, 1 . A Review 
by ELEANOR PHINNEY, American Li 


brary Association.* 


The emphasis on the need for coordina 
tion and cooperation among community 
agencies in this issue of the Annals is 
enough to make it of interest to adult 
educators. Its major appeal and use, how- 
ever, lies in the stress placed on education 
as an answer to many community prob 
lems. This concentration on the role of 
education runs throughout the issue, and 
finds its strongest expression in the final 
section by the editor—"'Some Paths to Co 
ordination 

Ihe implications in the material for 
adult education as an instrument of com 
munity development are obvious Such 
articles as “The City Planning Process 
\ Framework for Community Education 
by Francis Violich, Associate Professor of 
City Planning and Lecturer in Landscape 
Architecture at the University of Califor 
nia in Berkeley, “Education and Recrea 
tion,” by Jackson M. Anderson, of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, and “Occupa 
tional Education in the Schools,” by Wil 
liam P. Loomis and Louise Moore, both 
vocational education specialists in the U.S 
Office of Fducation, demonstrate how cen 
tral the idea of community inalysis and 
development is to the work of all commu 
nity agencies 

Iwo other papers have special signifi 
cance for the adult educator, Catherine 
Bauer's paper on “Housing Policy and the 
Educational System” is particularly valu 
able for its comment on the implications 
for educational policy of recent develop 
ments in residential construction, and for 
its extensive documentation lier final 
remarks on the vital need for citizen par 
vaipation im community planning, which 
see “in the field of adult education... a 
growing movement that may help to pro 
vide some of the answers’, should he 
noted 

The second paper, “A Sociologist on 
School-Community Relationships”, b 
Gordon W. Blackwell of the University 
of North Carolina, could serve as a blue 
print for the adult educator who is trying 
to relate his program more closely to the 
community § educational needs He re isa 
brief but pithy analysis of the “factors 
operative in the dynamics of community 
structure and function”, and of the ideo 
logic al bases on which con munity orvan 
ivation rest. (as differentiated from the 
social organization or structure of the 
community ) These are followed by the 


author's tentative principles for “guiding 


*This is the first of a series of reviews of 
periodical literature which Miss Phinney 
has agreed to prepare for ADULT LEAD 
ERSHIP and Adult Education. Miss Phin 
ney's reviews will represent a selection, 
not necessarily the best that has appeared, 
of articles in other publications which are 
worth the attention of adult educators. 


ee ES eae 


CAMP POSITIONS 


CAMP SUPERVISORY STAFF: Large so 
cial work oriented, co-ed, organizational 
camp has openings at several levels 
(minimum qualifications listed) 


CASE WORKERS: (Crraduate social work 
(raining; agency and camp experience 
Salary: $68.75 cto $100 per week for an 
11 week season, starting June lith 


UNIT DIRECTORS: (rraduate social work 
training; group work agency and camp 
experience Salary $68.75 to $100 per 
week tor an Il-week season, starting 
June lith Family scoommodations 
ivailable 

PROGRAM ASSISTANTS: Graduate stu- 
dents in social work, education, psychol 
ogy or allied fields; camp and/or group 
work agency experience Salary: $400 to 
$550 for season 


Write or call: The Wel-Met Camps, 41 
Union Square West, New York 3, NLY 
Algonquin $-7540 


READING 


Issue an easy-to-use 
AVR Rateometer for 
daily home use by each enrollee in your 
rapid reading program. A small rental 
charge will pay for the units in several 
terms. 

Or allow your students to accelerate 
their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or library 


Exclusive Rateometer features: 2% Ib 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-cane carton. 


Each $35.00 . 5 to 9 units, each $31.50 
16 of more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-62 $316. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


How to Find 
An Adult Educator 


It's easy if you have the new 
1955-56 AEA Membership 
Directory, Contains names 


and addresses of more than 


14.000 of the nation's lead 
ing adult educators. 

Lists at $5.00 per copy. Only 
$2.00 to AEA members. 

W rit today to: AEA, 743 
N. Wabash, Chicago 11. 
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vy Howto Develop 
Better Leaders 


MALCOLM 5S. KNOWLES 


Administrative Co-Ordinator, AEA 
and 


HULDA KNOWLES 


¥ eo 
2 | " / uy dow 
4 4 Lea ! ) $1.00 
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’ At your hookstore or 

4 ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, NYC. 7 


$1 
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DR. DOOMUCH 


| decided to rise 


efforts to coordinate education with other 
community services As he says, these 
principles are in a way sample hypotheses 
which need to be tested, and which the 
adult educator should find helpful 

A section on coordination of education 
with other community services im the 


burope an scene rounds out the issuc 


A-V AIDS 


SHARED LEADERSHIP. 6 frame film 
strip. col, Available with guide for $15.00 
from Association Press, 291 Broadway 


Neu York , N.) 


This filmstrip was prepared for use with 
young adult groups in the YMCA but ts 
useful to other adult groups and organi 
zations, It examines some principles of 
leadership, the role of the leader, and the 
roles of group members. It also offers 
specific suggestions for effective leader 


ship 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES IN 
TEACHING. By Lester B. Sands. Neu 
York The Ronald Press, 1956. 670 pp. 


sO. 


This illustrated text describes proce 
dures for using audio-visual materials at 
every level of education A number of the 
mayor types of audio-visual procedures 
and equipment are surveyed m terms of 
their uses, possibilities, and limitations 
Fach type of aid is related to the entire 
teaching process. Diagrams of various 


instruments ind laboratory exercises are 


presented as helps to acquiring the 
| | 1 writt t t ALA 

het t elig | for l ted number ot 

free reprint 5,0 ) Gsrownul Ar 

Back if School (fr THIS WEEK 

MAGAZINE) and Bey xz Cla 
m (fror SATURDAY REVIEW OF 


ron 
LITERATURE) 


When called upon to substitute tonight, 
to the occasion 


knowledge and skills needed to use audio 


visual aids Includes references on sources 
of equipment and information on the use 


of audio-visual media in learning 


OUR MODERN ART: THE MOVIES. ¢ «vw 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education foi 
tdults, 940 E, 58th St., Chicago 47, Il 
1955, 116 pp. $1.00. 

This discussion guide was prepared tw 
wcompany a series of films which illus 
trate the range of the movies as an art 
form, The films on which the guide ts 
based are: The Oxhow Incident, The 
Battleship Potemkin, All the King's Men 
The Informer, and several others. The 
guide presents background material about 
each film as a help to understanding its 
place in the development of the motion 
pri ture art Su ruc sted disc ussion questions 
and sources of films are included in the 


wuice 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. Special Issue. 
December, 1955. Educational Screen, 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago 1, UL. 65 pp. $1.00. 


This special issue contains the 40th 


edition of the Blue Book af Audio-Visual 


Materials. It provides a descriptive listing 
of films, filmstrips, slides, and recordings 
in a variety of subject areas. Includes 
(1) subject index to materials, (2) an 
alphabetical title index, (4) listings of 
materials, and (4) an index to producers 


and distributors 


WHERE TO BUY 2 X 2 SLIDES: 4 Su/ 
ject Index. Picture Collection, Enocl 
Pratt Pree Library, 400 Cathedral St., Bal 
timore 1, Md. 1955. 30 pp. 15¢ 


This directory of 35mm, or 2” x2” 
slides for educational purposes is useful 
as a purchasing guide for slide collec 
tions as well as an index of slides on 


specific subjects ‘ 


Gault eaderanip 


WHAT DO WE FEAR 
continued from page 7 
in colleges and otherwise. There is 
abundant evidence that in too many 
colleges and universities it has lost 
its vitality and meaning in influenc- 
ing thought and behavior, and has 
degenerated into a heterogeneous 
rubric of course-requirements neatly 
compartmentalized into credit hours 
that the academic desideratum has 
come to be almost purely a matter of 
the repetition of forms or phrases 
without attention to meaning. 

If you gather from this that I am 
alarmed, your surmise is correct. The 
great challenge to American adult 
education is this: can we make out 
liberal education programs turn out 
liberally educated men and women? 

There is much at stake. Henry 
Steele Commager has summarized it: 

Out of their environment and ex- 
perience Americans have fashioned a 
distinctive character. Can we preserve 
and develop the best in that charac- 
ter in a changed environment and 
under the impact of a new set of his- 
torical experiences? 

We have been wonderfully inven- 
tive in the physical and technological 
realm. Can we prove equally re- 
sourceful in the realms of social in- 
stitutions and of morals? 

We have achieved the highest 
standard of living ever known to 
man. For what will we live? 

Our society has changed from rural 
to urban. Will we learn to master the 
city as our fathers did the land? 

We have created an economy of 
abundance. Can we fashion a politi 
cal mechanism to assure the equita- 
ble distribution of that abundance ? 

We are democratic in law. Will 
we be democratic in fact? 

Our culture has been derivative 
Can we create a culture of our own? 

We have the largest educational 
system in the world. For what will 
we educate? 

We have questioned the validity 
of old moral codes. Can we formu- 
late new ones as effective? 

We are pragmatic. Can we pre- 
serve our pragmatism from vulgari- 
zation? 

We are intelligent. Will that in- 
telligence be applied to the solution 
of our problems ? 

We are fearful. Can we dissolve 
our fears with intelligence?’ O© 


adult leadership 
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References for Adilt Education on Foreign 
Policy and International Relations from 


® A challenging new work of vital 
interest to the student who wants 
to understand our contemporary 
foreign policy ... 


FOREIGN POLICY 


ELEMENTS OF 
AMERICAN 


By L. LARRY LEONARD 


@ An important book of timely interest on the 
relation between Energy, Social Change, and 
Economic Development .. . 


ENERGY AND 
SOCIETY 


By FRED COTTRELL, Miami University. 


348 pages, $6.00 


McGRAW-HILL 


Here is a self-contained, well-integrated 
textbook which offers the student) both 
a full) picture of American foreign 
polic y. and an understanding of its hi 
torical roots, how it is made and ad 
ministered, and its basic substance at 
the present Cine Readings and decu 
ments take up two-thirds of the book 
with the remaining third devoted to 
notes by the author-editor 


McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science—61!1 pages, $6.50 


© A systematic survey of all major aspects of 
international relations from the point of view 
of the cims of policy-makers .. . 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNA- 


TIONAL RELATIONS 


By ERNST B. HAAS, University of California, and ALLEN ‘ 


WHITING, Michigan State University 


© Fourteen other outstanding aids for your 
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CHASE—"The United Nations in Action" 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 464 
pages, $5.50 

CRESSEY— "Asia's Lands and Peoples’ (Sec- 
ond Edition) McGraw-Hill Series in > 
597 pages, $10.50 (Text edition available) 
CRESSEY—''Land of the 500 Million: A Geog- 
raphy of China" McGraw-Hill Series in Geogra 
phy. 396 pages, $10.00 (Text edition available) 
CUMBERLAND—' Southwest Pacific’ In press 
HARTMANN—''Basic Documents of Interna- 
tional Relations’ McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 312 pages, $4.00 
HARTMANN—''Readings in International Re- 
lations’ McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
303 pages, $4.00 (paper edition available) 
LEONARD — "International Organization’ 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 638 
pages, $6.50 

MANGONE — "A Short History of Interna- 
tional Organization” McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science. 326 pages, $5.00 
NEUMANN —- ‘European and Comparative 
Government’ (Second Edition) McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 809 pages, $6.50 
POUNDS—'Europe and the Mediterranean’ 
McGraw-Hill Series in Geography. 437 pages, 
$6.50 


ak 


ak 


x * 


ae 


McGraw-Hill Se 
in Political Science. 562 pages, $6.00 


adult education program include: 
SCHUMAN — ''International Politics" (Fifth 
Edition) 577 pages, $6.25 

STRAUSZ-HUPE and POSSONY—''Interna- 
tional Relations’’ (Second Edition) McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 826 pages, $6.75 
SVARLIEN—''An Introduction to the Law of 
Nations’ McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
490 pages, $6.00 

VANDENBOSCH and HOGAN—'"'The United 
Nations: Background, Organization, Functions, 
Activities’ McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 443 pages, $5.50 


USE THIS COUPON 
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College Dept. AL-356 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, NY. 

Please send me, on appre vol, a ce py of the | ks ted 
below. | agree to pay for the book ([¢ boots) uf 


receipt of nvoice r return the book(s) within I 
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“As you know, we bought nearly 
1,000 copies of Leader's Digest 
No. 1. Now I see that No. 2 

is ready and a glance at its contents 
tells me it is every bit as useful 

is No, 1. Jeanne Watson's article 
‘Scientists and Sweetbreads’ is 
itself worth the price of the whole 
booklet. So please rush us 100 
copies as a starter.” 


WATSON DICKERMAN 


Community Adult Education 
University of Michigan 


LEADER’S DIGEST NO. 2 


The Best from Volume 2 of ApuLT LEADERSHIP 


Tasks for Leaders 


The Training of Leaders 


Understanding Small Groups 

Problems of Organizations 

Ways to Personal Growth 

Help from Social Science 

Technology for Learning, Action and Growth 
Your stake in the AEA 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
SPECIAL PRICE TO AEA MEMBERS: ONLY $1.00 PER COPY 


Quantity Rates: SENT TO YOU BY RETURN MAIL 
10 to 24 copies 90c per copy 


25 or more copies 75c per copy 


Adult Education Association 
‘a 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


< 2R°S Please send me... .copies of LEADER'S DIGEST NO. 2. 
2 Ape The Best from Volume Il of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


Name 
Organization 
Street 


City.... Zone...... State. 


Payment enclosed AEA Member Non-member 
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